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INDO-CHINA 


The  spectacular  development  in  the 
striking-power  of  the  Viet  Minh  has 
now  made  it  clear  to  the  whole  of  the 
Western  world  that  the  struggle  going 
on  in  Indo-China  is  of  international 
significance.  Viet  Minh  forces,  con¬ 
tinually  reinforced  with  trainees  from 
training-camps  in  China  staffed  with 
Chinese  instructors,  are  no  longer 
mere  guerillas  but  a  highly  organised, 
fully  equipped  modern  army. 

The  danger  now  is  that  while  we 
are  still  occupied  with  Korea,  the 
whole  of  Indo-China  may  be  overrun. 


The  methods  hitherto  used  to  prevent 

this  possibility  were  solely  conceived 
with  the  idea  of  saving  French 
interests  and  prestige.  While  it  is 
ceitainly  clear  that  the  Viet  Minh  is 
Communist  led,  it  is  equally  clear  that 

it  commands  substantial  support  from 
many  non-Communist  nationalist 
elements  and  up  to  now  the  French 
have  shown  no  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  purely  Vietnamese  as 
opposed  to  Communist  interests. 


There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  if 
the  nationalist  aspirations  of  the 
Vietnamese  were  to  be  taken  into 

consideration,  they  would’  be  strong 
and  useful  allies  against  ('ommunist 
penetration.  At  present,  however, 
locally-recruited  forces  lack  any  ideo¬ 
logical  incentive.  For  them  the  Viet 

Minh,  whether  Communist  or  not,  is 

the  only  “  free  ”  Vietnamese  regime. 

L’ntil  we  establish  a  bone  fide  nation¬ 
alist  government  in  Indo-China,  wc 
shall  be  unable  to  prevent  Commun¬ 
ism  from  making  further  inroads — in 
spite  of  the  material  assistance  which 

has  already  been  earmarked  for  this 

purpose. 


THE  “  CEYLON  PLAN 


The  drafting  of  a  constitution  for  a 

Council  for  Technical  Co-operation  to 


assist  in  the  economic  development  of 

South  and  South-East  Asia  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  technical  assistance,  is  the 
first  concrete  result  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Consultative  Committee’s  Con¬ 
ference  which  met  in  London  in  Sep- 
tember-October.  A  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  Bureau,  through  which  the 
Council  will  act,  is  to  be  set  up  at 
Colombo  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
immediate  tasks  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Council  will  be  the  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  despatch  of  missions 
abroad  to  study  the  latest  technique  or 
practices,  the  supply  of  experts,  in¬ 
structors  and  advisory  .missions  to 
assist  in  planning,  development  or  re¬ 
construction,  or  for  use  in  public  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  health  services,  in 
scientific  research,  and  in  the  provision 
of  equipment.  The  Council  will  con¬ 
sist  of  one  representative  of  each  co¬ 
operating  Government  and  will  be 
financed  by  the  participating  Govern¬ 
ments  up  to  )(!8m.  over  the  three  years 
beginning  July  i,  1950.  Those  Gov¬ 
ernments  comprise  Australia,  Canada, 

Ceylon,  India,  New  Zealand,  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Non- 
Commonwealth  countries  who  sent 
observers  were  Burma,  Indonesia, 
Thailand  and  the  three  Associated 
States  of  Indo-China.  Singapore  and 
the  Federation  of  Malaya,  though  con¬ 
stitutionally  covered  by  the  U.K.  dele¬ 
gation,  sent  their  own  representatives. 
Here,  then,  we  have  at  last  the  embryo 
of  a  regional  organisation  the  need  for 
which  was  strongly  urged  in  this 
column  in  March,  1949.  The  w'ay  had 
been  prepared  at  the  conferences  held 
at  Colombo  and  at  Sydney  earlier  this 

year,  and  to  some  extent  the  new 
Council  owes  its  parentage  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  -  General’s  Organisation, 
which  succeeded  S.E.A.C.  at  Singa¬ 
pore.  Although  political  considera¬ 
tions  may  prevent  the  non-Common- 

wealth  countries  to  join  a  Common¬ 
wealth  organisation,  at  least  at  this 

stage,  their  representatives  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  opportunities 
opened  up  by  the  proposals.  The 
draft  report  combining  the  six-year  de¬ 
velopment  plans  of  the  Commonweialth 

countries,  after  being  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  is  now 

under  consideration  by  the  individual 
Governments  and  is  to  be  published  if 
approved.  Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  who 
as  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Conference,  emphasised 

the  need  for  better  transport  facilities, 


improved  irrigation  and  more  modem 
methods  of  agriculture,  and  the  grand 
total  required  for  the  full  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  proposals  over  the  six 
years — now  officially  styled  “  the 
Colombo  Plan  ” — is  estimated  at  about 
C2,ooom.  ^Capital  investment  for  so 
vast  a  project  is  clearly  beyond  the 
resources  of  Asiatic  people  themselves. 
The  great  problem  is  whether  it  will 
be  procurable  anywhere.  The  United 
Kingdom  in  initiating  the  scheme  is 
automatically  committed  to  a  contri¬ 
bution.  The  World  Bank  also  may 
give  assistance.  But  so  far  the  United 
States  has  shied  at  backing  South-East 
Asia.  In  a  recent  report  E.C.A.F.E. 
pointed  out  that  while  the  United 
States’  aid  to  China  and  Japan  in  the 
post-war  period  amounted  to  more 
than  $i,75om.  each,  South-East  Asia 
had  received  less  than  $6om.  British 
aid  on  the  other  hand,  had  amounted 
to  more  than  $i,7oom.  Much  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  decide  to  implement  Point  4  of 
President  Truman’s  declaration.  An 

American  project  to  give  asisstance  to 
South-East  Asia  did  not  obtain  the 

support  of  Congress,  yet  the  prosperity 


of  this  area  is  as  much  an  American  as 
a  British  interest. 


AMBASSADOR-AT-LARGE 


The  arrival  of  Sir  Ksler  Dening  in 
South-East  Asia  will  laise  the  number 
of  British  Ambassadors  in  that  area  to 
five — a  record.  Before  the  war  we  had 
an  Ambassador  in  Siam  and  Consul- 
Generals  elsewhere.  Now  we  have 
Ambassadors  also  in  Burma  and  In¬ 
donesia  and  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald 

carries  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Singapore.  While  this  change 
in  protocol  reflects  the  political  changes 
of  the  past  five  years.  Sir  Esler’s  new 
assignment  expresses  the  close  atten¬ 
tion  now  being  paid  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  whole  Asian  world. 


Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  this 
journal  reoresents  a  forum  where  articles 
containing  many  different,  and  often  con¬ 
troversial,  opinions  are  being  published. 
They  do  not  necessarily  express  the  views 

or  policy  of  the  paper. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

by  Harold  Davies,,  M.P. 


OINCE  May,  1941,  when  the  Nazis  reduced  the  House 
^of  Commons  to  a  shambles,  we  have  been  meeting  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  now  the  New  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  completed  and  on  October  26  the  opening  ceremony 
took  place,  attended  by  representatives  of  28  Governments 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Australia  was  represented  by  their 
Speaker,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Cameron,  M.P.;  New  Zealand  by 
the  Hon.  M.  Oram,  M.P.;  India,  Hon.  G.  V.  Mavalankar, 
M.P.;  Pakistan,  Hon.  Mr.  Tamizuddin  Khan,  M.C.A., 
President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly;  Ceylon,  Hon.  A.  F. 
Molamure,  K.B.E.,  M.P.,  Speaker;  Malaya,  Sir  Henry 
Gurney,  K.C.M.G.;  and  Singapore  by  Sir  Franklyn 
Gimson,  Governor. 

In  the  two  weeks  before  Prorogation,  tbe  ('olonial 
Secretary  has  been  the  Minister  who  w’as  confronted  with 
the  most  questions  on  the  Near  and  Far  East.  He  told 
the  House  that  the  mechanisation  of  rice  cultivation  in 
Malaya  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  that  it  has 
l)een  most  successful  on  clay  soils.  We  were  informed  that 
a  pilot  scheme  for  the  mechanised  cultivation  of  some  180 
acres  is  to  take  place  next  year,  and  that  the  rice  needs  of 


Members  of  the  Chinese  delegation  who  recently  visited  Britain 
as  guests  of  the  Rritish-China  Friendship  Association.  During 
their  stay  they  met  the  Executive  of  the  T-ahour  Party 


Malaya  are  estimated  at  900,000  tons,  while  production  i- 
450,000  tons.  There  arc  now  2,989  patients  in  the  thrci 
leper  settlements  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  and  wt  wtri 
assured  that  the  supply  of  sulphetrone  and  other  sulphont 
preparations  is  adequate  to  meet  requirements. 

Not  long  after  the  ('olonial  Secretary  gave  an  emphatii 
“  No,  Sir!”  to  Sir  Jocelyn  Lucas  when  asked  to  ban  rubbt: 
from  Malaya  other  than  to  Western  Union  or  Atlantic  Pan 
countries,  there  was  a  heated  episode  as  Walter  P'letchir 
called  out  “  Dirty  dog!”  Maurice  Fdelman  had  asked 
“  Is  it  not  shameful  that  Malayan  producers  should  b 
selling  vast  (juantities  of  rubber  at  considerable  profit  ti 
the  Soviet  Union?”  Fdelman  added:  “  Would  my 
hon.  friend  attempt  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bury  (W'.  Fletcber)  in  this  matter?”  Lenno.v 
Boyd  jumped  to  his  feet  and  asked  the  Minister  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  question  of  selling  or  not  selling  to  Russia  or 
her  satellite  countries  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Hi' 
Majesty’s  (iovernment.  Walter  Fletcher  thought  that  b 
had  been  mentioned  in  a  "  very  deleterious  way,”  and  fo: 
the  first  time  I  saw  him  provoked  into  an  indiscretion  that 
brought  Mr.  Speaker  to  his  feet  asking  for  a  withdrawal 
Finally,  we  gathered  that  in  IQ48,  121,217  tons  of  rubixr 
had  been  sent  from  Malaya  to  Russia,  ('hina,  and  Fasten! 
Europe,  while  in  iqqc)  tlie  total  was  87,228  tons. 

Since  last  month  the  military  position  in  Korea  lia- 
dramatically  changed,  and  Members  on  all  sides  are 
anxious  about  the  position  now  that  the  58th  parallel  lia> 
Iwen  crossed.  It  is  thought  by  many  here  in  the  Lobbies 
that  if  tile  Peking  Government  were  now  admitted  to  a  scat 
on  the  Security  ('onncil  it  would  open  a  new  phase  of  inter 
national  understanding.  The  ('hinese  delegates  who  havi 
been  visiting  luigland  were  entertained  to  lunch  by  tht 
Executive  of  the  Labour  Party.  I  understand  that  tin 
atmosphen*  was  a  little  cold  at  first  but  later  improved. 


WONDER  WHEELS  N9  6 - 

Hercules  cycles 

Triumphed  in  these 
strenuous  tests 


WTBicvciejhi,,, 


The  breaking  of  Records  is  the  most 
testing  trial  to  which  a  bicycle  can  be 
subjected.  In  five  months  Hercules 
cyclists  broke  20  records  officially 
recognised  throughout  the  world.  This 
unique  achievement  proves  Hercules 
to  be  the  most  reliable  bicycle  ever  built. 
Precision-engineered  for  lightness  of 
weight,  constructed  by  craftsmen  and 
flawlessly  finished,  Herculrt  bicycles 
are  the  pacemakers  of  cycling  progress. 


HERCULES  HIGHLIGHTS :  Bonderized  steel  prevents 
rust  —  High-lustre  chromium  plating  gives  the  most  beautiful 
finish  —  Safest-ever  brakes  —  Comfortable  saddle  —  Super 
fittings  available,  such  as  Hercules  3-Speed  Hub  and  Synchro- 
Switch  Handlebar  Gear  Control. 


Hercules 


THE  HERCULES  CYCLE  ft  MOTOR  CO.  LTD.,  BIRMINGHAM.  ENGLAND 
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THE  PUNJAB  TRAGEDY  IN  RETROSPECT  (2)  ; 

li 

by  Y.  Krishan  [Netv  Delhi)  w 


The  gulf  between  the  two  opposing  parties  was  abridged 
only  after  passions  had  been  aroused  almost  to  an 
ungovernable  fury.  To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Punjab,  there  w-as  an  administrative  breakdown  in  that  pro¬ 
vince  at  this  time.  To  control  the  lawless  elements,  in  early 
1947,  the  Punjab  Government  banned  the  Muslim  League 
National  Guard  and  the  Rashtriya  Swayam  Sewak  Sangh. 
In  the  course  of  enforcing  the  ban  the  Government  arrested 
the  top-notch  League  leaders  like  M.  Iftikhar-ud-Din,  Mr. 
Feroze  Khan  Noon,  Begum  Shah  Nawaz  and  the  Khan  of 
Mamdot.  This  hasty  step  precipitated  a  crisis;  it  was  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  Muslim  League  which  had  never 
so  far  come  into  collision  with  the  (iovernment.  The  League 
replied  by  defying  the  ban  in  which  it  was  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  overwhelming  number  of  Lahore  Muslims. 
The  Government  found  itself  in  deep  waters.  It  withdrew 
the  ban  on  the  two  organisations  but  prohibited  political 
meetings  and  processions.  Emboldened  by  its  success  in 
the  first  round,  the  League  defied  that  ban  too. 

At  this  time  Khizar  mishandled  the  situation.  His 
policy  was  half-hearted;  the  Government  was  “willing  to 
wound  but  afraid  to  strike.  ”  In  Lahore,  the  present  writer 
witnessed  an  open  defiance  of  law  with  the  Police  watching 
complacently  by.  It  was  evident  at  that  time  to  any  sane 
observer  that  this  shameless  exhibition  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  impotence  boded  ill  for  the  peace  of  the  province. 
Either  the  Government  should  have  withdrawn  the  ban 
or  enforced  it  rigorously.  Its  weak  policy  was  fatal  to  the 
prestige  of  constituted  authority.  A  little  bloodshed  by 
jxdice  action  would  have  had  the  salutary  effect  of  deter¬ 
ring  lawless  elements  and  boosting  up  the  morale  of  the 
forces  of  law  and  order.  The  non-Muslims  were  losing 
faith  in  the  police.  Khizar,  who  had  displayed  gross  incom¬ 
petence  in  dealing  wdth  the  situation,  found  the  strain  of 
the  League  agitation,  which  had  gone  on  for  a  month, 
unbearable;  to  the  surprise  of  his  colleagues,  he  tendered 
his  resignation  from  the  ministry\ 


General  view  of  iMhore. 


There  was  now  another  opportunity  for  co-operation 
between  the  League  and  the  non-League  elements  in  the 
Punjab.  But  the  Calcutta  killing  and  the  riots  following 
it  had  made  the  distrust  too  deep  and  the  gulf  too  v  ide 
between  the  Muslims  and  the  non-^Iuslims  for  that  consum¬ 
mation.  The  Muslim  League  agitation  having  succeeded  in 
frightening  the  Khizar  ministry  out  of  power,  it  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  non-Muslims  to  emulate  the  League  tactics  [ 

to  prevent  the  Muslim  League  from  capturing  power.  At  ‘ 

a  public  meeting  of  non-Muslims  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd  ^ 
March,  1947,  at  Lahore,  fiery  speeches  were  made,  in 
particular  by  Master  Tara  Singh.  It  was  declared  in  most 
uneciuivocal  terms  that  the  non-Muslims  would  not  tolerate  | 
a  purely  League  Ministry  and  it  was  decided  to  form  an 
Anti-Pakistan  front.  However,  the  League,  to  its  bitter 
disappointment,  was  not  called  upon  to  form  the  Cabinet, 
presumably  because,  for  grounds  best  known  to  themselves, 
the  British  would  not  have  a  Cabinet  in  which  the  Sikhs  I 

were  not  represented.  Like  Tantalus,  the  Muslim  League  * 

had  power  within  its  grasp  but  yet  not  quite;  the  blame  * 

for  all  this  was  put  down  to  the  non-Muslims.  I 

As  no  Ministry  was  formed,  the  province  lapsed  into  | 
Section  93  of  the  (iovernment  of  India  Act,  1935.  Soon  ^ 
the  districts  of  Rawalpindi,  Attock  and  Multan  were  in 
the  grip  of  serious  communal  trouble.  The  infection  j 
had  spread  from  Hazara  in  the  North  West  P'rontier 
Province;  coupled  with  the  studied  indifference  and  even  | 
connivance  of  certain  British  officials  it  assumed  grave 
proportions,  leading  to  wholesale  massacre,  looting  and 
conversion  in  the  Western  Punjab.  Amritsar,  in  the 
Central  Punjab,  became  the  scene  of  serious  communal 
disorders  involving  bomb-throwing,  arson  and  stabbing, 
and  serious  trouble  followed  in  Lahore  in  May,  1947,  in 
which  a  local  Magistrate,  Mr.  Cheema,  played  a  significant 
part.  Mohalla  Jalotian  and  Wan  Wattan,  two  localities 
within  the  walled  city,  were  burnt.  Hindus  and  Sikhs  were 
indiscriminately  arrested  under  the  Punjab  Public  Safety 
Ordinance.  Press  criticism  and  Court  strictures  against  the 
police  and  magistracy  had  no  effect.  The  police  had  become 
aggressively  partisan;  the  decisions  of  the  Indian  Judges  of 
the  Lahore  High  Court  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Petitions  for 
the  detenus  under  the  Punjab  Public  Safety  Ordinance 
revealed  a  similar  sordid  spirit  in  the  Bench.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  Law  and  its  interpretation  varied  with  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  accused.  A  more  courageous  di-cision 
on  the  part  of  the  Lahore  High  Court  in  the  comtempt  of 
court  proceedings  against  Magistrate  Mr.  Cheema  at  this 
time  would  have  had  a  healthy'  effect  on  public  morale. 

But  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  effort  to  arrest  this 
administrative  rot. 

On  June  3rd,  the  partition  was  accepted.  Every 
(iovernment  servant  was  given  the  option  of  serving 
Pakistan  or  India.  That  was  the  greatest  blunder.  For 
with  the  national  division  the  Services  were  completely 
communalised.  The  restraining  influence,  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  Services  of  members  of  different  commun- 
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itiis,  rapidly  diminished.  On  moral,  no  less  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  the  "Option"  was  unjustihed.  The  Hindu 
petty  shopkeeper  and  peasant  were  equally  loyal  citizens  of 
India;  they  had  supj)orted  the  ('ongress  all  through.  Why 
was  the  option  given  only  to  a  small  section  of  the  jjopula- 
tion,  the  employees  of  the  ('entral,  the  Punjab  and  Bengal 
(iovernments ?  Either  there  should  have  been  "an 
exi  hange  of  populations  which  Mr.  Jinnah  had  suggested 
in  1946  and  which  Gandhiji  and  the  Congress  ridiculed,  or 
the  non-Muslim  (iovernment  servants  should  have  been 
asked  to  stand  by  their  own  brethren. 

In  particular,  the  evil  effects  of  the  option  might  have 
been  mitigated  if  the  Muslim  League  in  the  Punjab  had 
not  retracted  from  its  original  agreement  with  the  East 
Punjab  representatives  that  the  Headquarters  of  the  latter 
should  be  at  Lahore  until  the  announcement  of  the  Bound¬ 
ary  Commission  Award.  This  would  have  been  a  source  of 
much  confidence  to  non-Muslims.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  for  this  move  of  the  League,  the  Hindus  of  West 
Bengal  had  set  an  example  by  refusing  to  permit  the  East 
Bengal  (iovernment  to  stay  at  ('alcutta  pending  the 
Boundary  Award. 

While  the  option  spelt  administrative  anarchy,  the 
proposal  to  divide  the  Punjab  on  the  principles  of  “con¬ 
tiguous  majority  areas”  cum  “other  factors,”  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Sikhs,  spelt  disaster.  The  “other 
factors”  were  left  undefined  and  provided  scope  for  intense 
speculation  about  the  final  boundary  This  led  to  numerous 
fantastic  claims  and  counter-claims  accompanied  by  a 
torrent  of  mutual  ridicule  on  the  territorial  division  of  the 
Punjab.  The  undefined  “other  factors”  did  much  mischief 
by  arousing  hopes  and  fears  which  proved  false  and  were 
merely  a  trick,  as  w'as  then  foreseen,  to  get  the  consent  of 
the  Sikhs  to  the  Mountbatten  Plan.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  but  for  this,  India  might  have  lost  large  tracts  of 
the  Jullundur  Division  of  East  Punjab  as  well  as  those 
areas  where  the  Sikhs  held  the  balance  of  population. 

In  this  campaign  of  territorial  claims,  Lahore  became 
the  centre  of  the  hopes  of  contending  parties,  for  the 
Muslims  on  grounds  of  population  and  its  administrative 
importance,  and  for  the  non-Muslims  owing  to  their  econ¬ 
omic  interests  and  its  strategic  importance.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  administrative  demoralisation  and  partly  owing  to 
the  superiority  in  numbers  the  Muslims  were  on  the  offen¬ 
sive  in  Lahore.  But  the  burning  of  Paper  Mandi,  an  area 
in  the  heart  of  the  Hindu  locality  in  Lahore,  in  the  dead  of 
night  and  during  curfew  hours  on  the  21st  June,  broke  the 
back  of  Hindu  resistance.  The  misdeed  was  perpetrated 
with  the  active  help  of  the  Muslim  police  who  bred  at  those 
Hindus  who  were  trying  to  put  out  tires  in  their  houses  or 
trying  to  escape. 

This  gruesome  tragedy  caused  panic  among  the  non- 
Muslims  of  Lahore,  the  rich  of  whom  started  evacuating  the 
t  ity.  Many  stayed  behind,  however,  banking  on  the  Bound¬ 
ary  ('ommission  Award  giving  them  the  much-contested 
(ity,  for  which  impression  the  Press  speculations  were 
mainly  responsible.  Meanwhile,  stabbing,  incendiarism, 
and  occasional  bomb-throwing  were  becoming  the  normal 
features  of  the  premier  city  of  the  province. 

Realising  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the  Governor 
announced  that  the  disputed  districts  would  be  placed  from 
1st  .August  under  a  Boundary  ('ommission  Eorce  in  the 


charge  of  Major-General  Rees,  who  would  be  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  area  under  its  juris¬ 
diction.  In  retrospect,  the  force  proved  to  be  inept, 
inefficient  and  farcical.  It  was  only  to  “assist”  the  civil 
administration,  which  had  practically  failed  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  Stabbings  and  arson  in  Lahore  and  Amritsar 
continued  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  An  attack  in  the 
first  week  of  August,  1947,  on  the  Pakistan  Special  Train 
carrying  Pakistan-opted  staff  from  India  made  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  bitterly  tense.  In  the  beginning  of  August  it  was 
reported  in  the  Press,  from  most  reliable  sources,  that 
Lahore  would  be  placed  under  martial  law  from  the  loth 
August  onwards.  With  no  denial  from  official  quarters,  the 
people  continued  to  stay,  buoyed  up  by  hopes  which  were 
never  fulfilled. 

By  the  9th  of  August,  however,  the  national  division  of 
the  Punjab  was  nearly  completed;  with  the  withdrawal  of 
Muslim  officials  the  pent-up  Hindu  and  Sikh  anger  in 
Amritsar  surged  forth  like  a  torrent  and  a  wholesale  mass¬ 
acre  of  Muslims  in  the  countryside  of  Amritsar  began. 
The  Punjab  started  on  its  macabre  dance.  From  the  lOth 
onwards,  Muslim  refugees  from  Amritsar  began  pouring  into 
Lahore.  Streams  of  Muslim  men,  women  and  children 
could  be  seen  detraining  at  Lahore  station  where  the  efficient 
•Muslim  National  Guard  Volunteers  looked  after  them.  This 
large-scale  influx  of  refugees  inflamed  the  Lahore 
•Muslims;  mass  retaliation  in  a  remarkably  organised  fashion 
was  the  immediate  result.  Before  the  forenoon  of  the  lith 
was  out,  numerous  killings  had  taken  place  in  Lahore. 
•A  curfew  was  imposed  from  i  p.m.  to  3  a.m.,  but  in  effect, 
there  was  no  curfew  for  the  Muslims  who  continued  to  roam 
about  in  the  prohibited  hours. 

Next  day,  the  situation  worsened,  but  inexplicably  th^ 
custodian  of  law  and  order,  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
relaxed  the  curfew  to  ii  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  Incendiarism 
mounted  up.  By  the  14th  August,  practically  the  whole 
of  the  walled  city  of  Lahore  was  ablaze,  hundreds  of  red 
tongues  leaping  to  the  sky.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  indiscriminate  shooting  at  non-Muslims  by  the  military 
and  the  jxjlice  and  stabbing  by  the  Muslims  at  Lahore 
railway  station.  Eva(' nation  on  mass  scale  from  Lahore 
now  began  leading  to  a  counter  migration  from  the  East 
Punjab  and  set  tlie  whole  of  the  province  aflame. 
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FERMENT  IN  THE  EAST 

by  Marc  T.  Greene 


The  great  question  of  the  moment  in  the  Far  East  is: 
when  will  the  Communists  attempt  an  invasion  of 
Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  will  it  succeed?  Up  to  the 
announcement  of  the  Sino-Russian  Loan  Agreement  the 
general  opinion  here  was,  sometime  within  the  present  year. 
But  if,  more  or  less  in  association  with  that  agreement,  the 
Communists  get  a  few  Russian  modern  bombing-planes, 
with  Russian  pilots,  the  invasion  attempt  may  come  at  any 
time. 

This  correspondent,  recently  in  Taiwan,  found 
foreigners  there  not  greatly  concerned,  especially  as  long 
as  Hainan  Island  holds  out.  The  Nationalists  there  are 
being  regularly  supplied  from  Kurun  (Keelung),  Taiwan, 
by  Liberty  ships  given  to  Chiang  as  part  of  American  aid. 
These  carry  food,  military  replacements,  and  arms. 

There  are  only  a  few  Europeans  in  Taiwan  anyway, 
and  these  mostly  at  the  capital,  Taipeh  (formerly  Taihoku), 
can  leave  by  plane  at  any  time  if  necessary.  They  include 
half  a  dozen  newspaper  corresp)ondents.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
is  also  living  at  Taipeh,  in  the  palace  of  the 
former  Japanese  Governor-General.  Madame  is  ranging 
the  island,  assuring  the  troops  that,  with  more  American 
aid,  they  will  soon  be  back  on  the  mainland  “marching  to 
victory.  ”  Probably  none  of  them  believe  this.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  mostly  very  young,  many  hardly  more 
than  boys,  and  yearn  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  home 
to  their  families  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility 
enlivens  them. 

The  Formosans  themselves  take  an  oblique  view  of  the 
whole  position.  Hereditarily  and  traditionally  they  are 
hostile  to  the  Chinese  apart  from  any  question  of 
ideology.  But  they  have  been  so  badly  treated  by  the 
Nationalist  occupiers  of  their  island,  so  exploited  and 
deprived  of  food,  agricultural  equipment  and  even  their 
youth — more  than  35,000  of  whom  have  already  forcibly 
been  inducted  into  the  Nationalists’  forces  to  participate  in 
a  war  they  have  no  interest  in — that  their  resentment  is 
bitter  enough  to  side  with  the  Communists,  once  they  get 
a  foothold  in  Taiwan. 

Thomas  Liao,  President  of  the  Formosan  Re- 
Emancipation  League,  an  organisation  striving  for  Form¬ 
osan  autonomy  under  United  Nations’  Trusteeship,  has 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  a  long  protest  against 
Chinese  Nationalist  occupation  of  the  island,  and  with  it 
a  list  of  detailed  “specifications’’  in  respect  of  the  abuses 
the  natives  have  allegedly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both 
Nationalist  military  and  civil  authorities.  He  contends  that 
inasmuch  as  Taiwan  was  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire  it  is 
not  properly  in  Chinese  hands  at  all,  but  should  be  under 
U.N.  Trusteeship  until  such  time  as  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan  decides  its  definite  status. 

Hong  Kong  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  position  in 
Taiwan,  which  is  only  three  hundred  miles  away.  If  the 
Communists  ultimatelv  occupy  it,  as  well  as  Hainan  Island 
only  a  little  way  to  the  south,  the  Crown  Colony  will  be 
entirely  surrounded — with  the  single  e.\ception  of  French 
Indo-China.  As  to  the  future  of  that  the  Colony,  like 


everybody  else  in  the  Far  East,  is  even  more  anxious, 
especially  as  Communistic  control  there  would  gravely 
menace  the  economic  position  in  the  Colony,  making  poss¬ 
ible  a  threat  to  the  rice  supply.  With  upwards  of  2,200,000 
people  now  in  the  Colony,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
pre-war  fK)pulation,  and  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  import¬ 
ing  most  of  their  food,  a  major  catastrophe  would  be 
imminent  were  that  importation  seriously  to  be  interfered 
with.  True,  most  of  Honk  Kong’s  rice  is  at  present  brought 
from  Thailand,  but  with  Indo-China  in  Communist  control 
even  that  would  be  threatened.  Therefore,  the  Russian 
recognition  of  the  avowedly  Communist  and  violently  anti- 
French  Ho  Chi-minh  is  disquieting,  although,  to  be  quite 
candid,  there  is  no  great  confidence  here  in  Bao  Dai. 

At  present  Hong  Kong’s  trade  is  brisk,  having 
increased  last  year  by  more  than  25  per  cent  over  1948, 
and  amounting  to  two  billions  of  Honk  Kong  dollars. 
Moreover,  under  the  signally  efficient  administration 
of  the  present  Governor-General,  Sir  Alexander 
Grantham,  the  tremendous  array  of  problems  and 
difficulties  deriving  from  the  excess  of  population  are  being 
dealt  with  in  a  fashion  that  maintains  a  condition  of  far 
more  social  tranquility  and  economic  stability  than  one 
would  look  for  in  the  circumstances.  As  one  example,  the 
incidence  of  crime  is  surprisingly  small,  considering  the 
type  of  some  of  the  refugees  who  haye  flocked  here  from 
all  parts  of  China,  especially  from  Shanghai,  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  This  condition  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Manila 
which,  with  less  than  half  Hong  Kong’s  population,  is 
probably  the  most  lawless  and  dangerous  city  in  the  entire 
East  today. 

But  for  all  Hong  Kong’s  present  prosperity  and  seem¬ 
ing  calm,  there  are  not  lacking  those  who  darkly  hint  that 
it,  like  the  rest  of  the  East,  is  “living  on  the  edge  of  a 
volcano.  ’’  However  that  may  be.  no  one  questions  that 
the  position  is  one  of  great  uncertainty  and  the  immediate 
future  fraught  with  grave  possibilities.  Against  these  the 
Colony  is  as  prepared  as  can  be — somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  100  per  cent  better  than  in  December,  iQ4i' 

The  Colony  has  been  greatly  stirred  by  the  Nationalist 
bombing  of  foreign  property  in  Shanghai  and  by  the 
casualties  it  has  caused,  especially  since  no  military  or 
strategic  purposes  whatsoever  could  be  served  by  it.  Such 
operations  are  regarded  as  no  more  than  the  vengeful 
frenzies  of  a  lost  cause,  and  it  is  felt  that  some  sort  of 
international  action  ought  to  be  taken  against  them. 

There  has  been  much  anxiety  in  Hong  Kong  as  to  the 
probable  American  policy  in  Taiwan,  the  view  being  that 
a  taking  over  by  the  United  States  as  an  “  anti-Communist 
bastion”  would  precipitate  a  very  grave  crisis,  almost 
certainly  an  island-wide  native  uprising.  The  Formosans 
deeply  resented  the  handing  over  of  their  island  to  the 
Chinese  by  America  and  that  resentment  has  deepened  as 
Nationalist  exploitation  and  oppression  have  increased. 
Thus  America,  most  unpopular  of  all  Western  nations 
throughout  the  East  today,  is  perhaps  more  so  in  Formosa 
than  aDy''’here  else. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATOR  IN  ASIA 

by  The  Hon.  Edwin  Samuel,  C.M.G. 

TITERE  is  a  great  shortage  of  trained  administrators  also  had  the  advantages  of  patriotism,  language,  and  a 
among  many  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  today.  This  lack  knowledge  of  local  customs.  They  often  found,  howe\cr, 
affects  their  ordinary^  lives  through  inefficient  railways,  that  their  task  after  independence  was  harder  than  it  was 
ill-kept  cities,  delays  and  red  tape  in  issuing  licences — but  before.  They  were  now  tar  more  dependent  on  local  puiilk: 
it  is  not  so  outwardly  apparent.  When,  however,  big  re-  opinion.  They  were  not  jirepared  blithely  to  disregard  -as 
clamation  and  development  schemes  are  proposed,  then  the  did  so  many  of  their  Western  colleagues — the  clinging 
absence  of  well-trained  top  executives  to  carry  them  out  claims  of  religion,  tradition  and  multiple  race's.  They  were 
becomes  only  too  obvious.  often  bogged  down  by  the  rigidity  ot  clan  and  family,  by 

Mv  own  experience  of  thirty  years  as  an  administrator  ^^e  older  generation,  although,  in 

has  been  largely  confined  to  the  Middle  East.  There,  a  ^  .•‘‘f 'dly  changung  era,  age  was  no  longer  the  repository  of 
difference  can  be  noticed  between  those  countrR>s  that  have  "isdom.  Civic  consciousness  had  made  little  headway 
always  been  independent,  such  as  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  the  feudal  and  aristocratic  structure  of  society  that 

those,  such  as  Egypt,  Palestine,  Iraq,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  many  powerful  people  above  the  law. 

that  have  only  recently  gained  their  independence.  As  far  This  state  of  affairs  was  difficult  enough  in  any  circiini- 

as  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East  are  concerned,  ('hina,  stances.  But  for  those  countries  of  Asia  that  achieved 
Japan  and  Thailand  belong  to  the  first  category,  and  India,  independence  after  World  War  11  there  was  an  added  com- 
Pakistan,  Burma,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  to  the  plication.  Independence  coincided  with  the  evolution  of 
second.  new  Western  concept  of  the  Welfare  State,  invok  ing 

In  some  ways,  the  older  independent  States  of  Asia  government  intervention  in  a  whole  new  range  of  activities, 
have  less  of  a  problem  in  finding  good  administrators.  Their  *rom  the  distribution  of  food  through  rationing,  to  the 
governments  have  developed  organically  and  Western  tech-  financing  of  industrial  production.  These  functions  reiiuired 

nolog^  has  been  applied  by  degrees.  But  the  newer  inde-  services  of  battalions  of  competent,  honest,  and  non- 

pendent  States  have  come  into  existence  after  a  period  of  political  civil  servants.  But  when  the  new  indigenous 
direct  Western  rule.  Western  administrators  ran  the  administrations  took  over  the  government  of  their  own 
government  on  Western  lines.  When  they  withdrew,  the  countries,  it  was  just  at  this  point  that  they  found  the 
new  governments  took  over  a  highly  complex  administra-  greatest  difficulty.  These  battalions  were  just  not  avail- 
tion  but  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  men  of  their  own  to  able;  nor  could  they  be  trained  at  short  notice, 
run  it.  I  do  not  pretend  that  all  Western  administrators  were 

The  Western  administrators  often  did  a  g(KKl  job  while,  conijietent  or  even  honest.  'Most  kept  out  of  local  politics 
they  were  there.  Few  of  them  knew’  the  language  of  the  largely  because  they  felt  dejiendent  on  London,  Paris,  The 
country'  or  its  customs.  They  were  not  fired  by  UkuI  Hague,  or  Washington  and  not  on  the  local  jxilitician.  Nor 
patriotism:  it  was  not  their  country’.  The  best  of  the  West  tl‘>  1  prop<»se  to  compare  the  indigenous  administrations  of 
remained  in  the  metropolis;  many  of  those  who  entered  the  certain  of  the  less  dev’eloped  .states  of  Asia  with  Whitehall 
British,  French,  Dutch  or  American  colonial  services  wen-  if>  the  20th  century.  It  would  be  fairer  to  compare  them 
only  of  average  ability',  although  faced  with  tasks  of  e.xcep-  "  ith  the  corruption  and  nepotism  of  England  in  the  i8th 
tional  difficulty.  They  w’ere,  however,  usually  anxious  to  century’  or  the  spoils  system  of  the  United  States  in  the 
do  their  best  for  the  peoples  temporarily  in  their  charge.  19^**  century. 

But  the  level. of  Western  civilisation  that  they  introduced  The  introduction  of  the  Welfare  State  into  Asia  without 

was  distinctly  “provincial.”  a  reformed  civil  service  to  carry  it  into  effect  places  an 

Nevertheless,  the  techniques  of  government  they  cm-  intolerable  burden  on  the  few  first  class  indigenous  adminis- 
ployed  were  far  more  advanced  than  normally  used  by’  the  trators  who  may  be  found  in  every  Asiatic  country.  They 
indigenous  populations.  The  Western  administrators  trained  apt  to  become  discouraged  when  they  see  merit  over¬ 

large  numbers  of  local  civil  servants  of  the  lower  grades  in  shadowed  by  family  connections;  when  inflation  necessitates 
the  more  elementary  of  these  techniques.  Nor  was  there  |he  acceptance  of  unofficial  fees  to  supplement  a  pre- 
usually  a  shortage  of  men  of  ministerial  rank.  Some  ot  inflation  salary’.  They  cannot  escape  every’  year  or  so — like 
them  had  come  up  through  the  professions;  others  through  their  former  Western  colleagues — from  the  debilitating  heat 
the  nationalist  movements.  The  great  shortage  was  felt  in  of  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics.  They  often  sink  back  into 
the  ranks  of  the  senior  civil  servants — the  permanent  heads  a  pre- Western  tradition  and  become  petty  tyrants,  or  en- 
of  departments  and  their  deputies.  It  was  they  who  sud-  mesh  themselves  in  the  coils  of  red  tape  left  lying  about  by 
denly  had  to  take  over  the  work  formerly  done  by  Western  colonial  administrators. 

administrators.  Meanwhile,  the  new  independent  states  of  Asia  are 

The  few  able  indigenous  top  civil  servants  who  were  starry-eyed  and  enthusiastic.  They  bring  in  Western  experts 
available  when  national  independence  was  achieved  had  by  the  dozen  to  work  out  massive  development  schemes, 
often  been  trained  in  Western  universities.  They'  were  not  Their  cupboards  are  full  of  beautiful  blue-prints;  but  little 
only  as  able  as  their  former  Western  colleagues  but  they  gets  done.  There  are  not  enough  senior  civil  servants  who 
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kiKiw  how  to  get  things  done.  Hence,  foreign  advisers  are 
oftin  expected  themselves  to  become  executive  officers. 
This  at  once  draws  them  into  local  politics  without  giving 
them  adequate  local  backing.  For  few  ministers  in  short¬ 
lived  Cabinets  are  interested  in  long-term  projects,  especi¬ 
ally  when  these  projects  are  out  of  town  and  will  not  impress 
their  urban  electors. 

Most  countries  in  Asia  are  attempting  to  meet  this 
difficulty  by  sending  promising  young  men  and  women  in 
increasing  numbers  to  Western  universities.  But  it  is  not 
easy  for  these  students,  on  their  return  in  their  early  twen¬ 
ties,  to  apply,  unaided.  Western  techniques  to  E^astern 
conditions. 

Some  Asiatic  countries  import  Western  professors  to 
teach  in  Asiatic  universities.  But  these  professors  do  not 
always  succeed  even  there  in  providing  a  synthesis  between 
Asiatic  tradition  and  Western  technology.  The  gap  is  too 
wide  to  be  bridged  theoretically. 

A  more  promising  line  of  advance  would  seem  to  be 
post-entry  training — the  sending  of  selected  administrators 


from  Asia  in  their  thirties  or  forties  on  a  six  months’  or  a 
year’s  study  leave  to  the  West.  At  least  they  know  what 
their  problems  are  and  may  be  able  to  find  the  answers  in 
the  post-graduate  faculties  and  research  institutes  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  governments  of  the  West 
can  play  a  valuable  part  in  helping  independent  Asiatic 
countries  to  develop  highly  competent  civil  servants.  It  is 
not  enough  to  send  a  promising  man  with  sufficient  seniority 
and  authority  to  Oxford  or  to  Harvard.  What  he  wants  is 
practice,  not  theory.  He  should  be  working  as  a  guest  in 
some  government  department  in  London  or  Washington  or 
Paris,  or  The  Hague.  There  are  Canadians  and  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders  working  in  Whitehall.  Why  should 
some  Indians,  Pakistanis,  and  even  Egyptians  and  Burmese 
and  Israelis  not  be  invited?  It  might  be  expensive  for  these 
Asiatic  countries,  but  it  would  repay  them  a  hundredfold 
ten  years  later  in  their  battle  to  develop  their  countries,  to 
suppress  disease  and  illiteracy,  to  guarantee  their  food 
supply.  Here  is  an  opportunity.  Who  will  take  it? 


THE  KOREAN  WAR  AND  INDO  CHINA 


by  Major-General  J.  N.  Hartwell,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 


The  dramatic  change  in  the  military  situation  in  Korea 
following  the  Inchon  landings  would  seem  to  have  forced 
forward  for  very  early,  if  not  indeed  immediate,  decision 
two  cjuestions  which  far  overshadow  in  interest  the  operations 
themselves,  intensely  interesting  though  the  latter  are.  Let 
us  examine  first  the  problem  for  Russia:  to  do  so  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  restate  the  Communist  object  in  the  opening  phase  of 
the  war — namely,  to  drive  the  forces  of  the  Korean  Republic, 
and  such  of  the  United  Nations  as  might  engage,  into  com¬ 
plete  surrender  or  into  the  sea,  employing  to  this  end  only 
such  personnel  as  could  legitimately  be  represented  as  being 
of  Korean  origin.  It  can  now  be  said  with  certainty  that  this 
ohjt'ct  has  completely  failed.  Had  it  succeeded  the  Kremlin 
no  doubt  intencied,  on  return  to  the  Security  Council,  to  play 
the  "civil  war”  card  to  the  limit,  sponsor  the  usual  "  phoney  ” 
ek'ctions,  and  firmly  veto  any  further  interference  by  the 
United  Nations  in  what  would  be  represented  as  a  purely 
K(;rean  domestic  fait  accompli.  All  such  cards  would  form  a 
very  strong  hand.  But  the  completeness  of  the  failure,  and 
1‘specially  its  speed,  necessitates  a  new  and  rapid  reassessment 
of  a  problem  with  which  the  Kremlin  felt  confident  they  would 
not  be  faceil;  most  certainly  not  in  the  months  immediately 
to  come.  Let  us  put  the  problem  in  its  simplest  jxissible  terms  : 

Unless  assistance  other  than  in  direction  and  material, 
and  that  on  a  really  large  scale  which  could  not  be  camou¬ 
flaged,  is  at  once  accorded  the  Korean  Communists  their  com¬ 
plete  defeat  as  an  organised  military  force  at  an  early  date  is 
certain.  E'ollowing  upon  this  the  United  Nations  propose  to 
enforce  free  elections,  under  their  own  supervision,  for  the 
whole  of  Korea.  Following  upon  a  disastrous  Communist 
defeat  for  the  8  million  and  a  victorious  war  in  which  their 
industries,  such  as  they  are,  have  not  suffered  comparablv,  for 
the  million  Korean  Republicans,  there  can  be  little  dcubt 
where  Communism  will  stand  in  the  result,  especially  since 
the  former  not  very  popular  Republican  administration  is 
apparently  to  be  confined  to  its  previous  territorial  limits  until 
elections  for  the  whole  country  can  be  held,  and  the  resulting 
government  to  receive  U.N.  direction  and  guidance,  the  latter 


having  presumably  learnt  their  lesson  from  their  dealings  with 
the  Kuomintang  administration. 

This  is  exactly  w'hat  Russia  categorically  refused  to  allow 
prior  to  her  “  withdrawal  ”  from  North  Korea,  and  must  prove 
such  a  blow  to  World  Communism  in  general  and  Far  Eastern 
in  particular  that  it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Krem¬ 
lin  can  afford  to  allow  it  to  occur  unless  a  balancing  success 
can  be  claimed,  and  claimed  quickly,  elsewhere. 

It  is  probably  perfectly  true  that  the  Kremlin  does  not 
want  to  be  forced  into  a  third  World  War,  at  any  rate  now. 
But  Korea  has  definitely  alerted  the  United  Nations,  Russian 
stock  on  the  Security  Council  seems  to  be  falling,  and  the 
“  Seven  Power  ”  proposal  for  invigorating  the  General 
Assembly  and  evading  the  veto  of  the  Security  Council  prac¬ 
tically  certain  to  be  adopterl.  The  Kremlin,  therefore,  has 
some  nice  calculating  to  do  in  deciding  whether  in  the  long 
run  it  will  be  better  to  face  the  full  crisis  of  a  world  war  now, 
when  Russia’s  ground  and  air  forces  are  absolutely  pre¬ 
dominant  and  China  apparently  in  thrall,  but  when  she  is 
behind  (if  indeed  she  is)  in  A.  and  H.  bomb  development — or 
alternatively  to  allow  the  Dem<Kracies  to  develop  their  ground 
and  air  deficiencies  until  her  own  A.  and  H.  bomb  potential  is 
more  fully  developed.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
Ihiited  Nations,  led  by  America,  are  faced  with  an  almost 
exactly  parallel  problem;  in  addition,  it  they  are  to  be  factual 
and  realistic,  the  Democracies  must,  in  deciding  on  their 
action,  face  the  uiKjuestionable  fact  that  in  no  circumstances 
can  they,  being  DemcKracies,  ever  hope  to  maintain,  until  a 
considerable  time  subserjuent  to  the  outbreak  of  a  "  shooting  ” 
war,  armed  forces  of  a  strength  in  any  way  comparable  to 
those  already  maintained  by  the  totalitarian  Communist  bloc. 
It  is  (juite  useless  not  to  face  this  fact,  and  its  realisation  is 
undoubtedly  the  basis  of  the  “preventive  war”  school  of 
thought  which  has  emerged,  more  strongly  than  is  generally 
known,  in  America.  This  does  not  mean  that  such  action 
would  ever  be  accepted  by  Demos  without  considerable  further 
provocation  as  well  as  education  in  the  imminence  of  a 
definitely  personal  danger.  But  is  it  possible  for  the  Kremlin 
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to  avoid  such  further  provocation  ?  The  latter  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  alternative  ways  of  dealing  with  the  situation  produced  by 
her  military  failure  in  Korea  : 

(i)  To  bring  such  pressure  as  may  be  needed  on  the 
Peking  Government  to  throw  in  their  lot  openly  with  the 
Korean  Communists,  thus  supplying  the  necessary  manpower, 
while  Russia  supplies  the  material,  which  might  still  turn  the 
tide  in  Korea  and  would  certainly  delay  a  complete  Korean 
defeat  for  a  considerable  time.  But  action  must  be  taken  at 
once,  and  from  the  Chinese  viewp>oint  is  very  much  more 
thorny  than  seemed  pKJSsible  a  month  ago.  Further,  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on  China  as  an  aggressor  would  certainly  follow, 
at  least  by  the  Anglo-American  bloc,  and  Russia  would,  under 
the  Russo-Chinese  treaty,  immediately  become  directly 
involved  or  lose  "face”  (and  probably  the  essential  Chinese 
allegiance)  to  an  extent  which  could. not  be  accepted.  This 
course  is  now  extremely  unlikely;  it  has  been  left  too  late. 
Support  of  guerilla  activities  on  the  Grecian  model  is  another 
matter,  which  is  discussed  later. 

(ii)  To  start,  camouflaged  for  as  long  as  possible  under 
satellite  action,  as  in  Korea,  another  war  in  the  Far  East.  The 
Viet-Minh  regime  in  Indo-China,  the  considerable  Free  Siamese 
movement  under  Pridi  Panamyong  in  Siam,  both  leading  to 
further  Communist  advances  in  Burma  and  Malaya,  seem 
fruitful  fields.  At  the  moment  Indo-China  is  a  prime  favourite, 
with  diversions  in  Europe  as  a  good  second.  These,  however, 
would  not  restore  the  situation  in  Korea  even  if  China  was 

directly  involved,  so  that  they,  together  with  the  Formosa 

question,  have  the  same  objection,  if  in  a  lesser  degree,  as  (i) 

above. 

(iii)  Herself  to  attack  in  the  Mid<ne  East,  Iraq,  Persia, 
Turkey,  or  any  combination  of  these.  It  is  emphasised  that 
she  has  fully  mobilised  forces,  including  an  enormous  airborne 
contingent,  ready  placed  to  undertake  any  or  all  of  these 
operations  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  a  quick  success  would 
do  much  to  cover  her  greatest  weakness,  the  Baku  oil  supplies. 

(iv)  Any  combination  of  (i)  to  (iii)  with  a  likely  exten¬ 
sion  of  direct  aggression  in  Europe.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Russia,  and  Russia  alone,  is  adequately  equipped  to 
sustain  wars  on  several  dispersed  fronts  simultaneously.  Her 
present  tactics  are  designed  to  disperse  U.N.  forces  from  the 
vital  European  and  Near  East  fronts. 

The  general  conclusion  from  events  to  date  seems  to  be 
not  that  a  third  World  War  in  the  next  few  years  has  bt'come 
more  certain,  rather  the  contrary,  but  that  if  it  is  to  occur  at 
all  its  outbreak  is  likely  to  occur  earlier  than  seemed  likely 
four  months  ago.  On  balance,  the  likelihood  of  a  very  early 
United  Nations  victory  in  Korea,  indicated  by  the  present 
military  situation,  has  made  the  position  of  the  Democracies 
more  favourable  than  before  in  the  East-West  cold  war.  But 
this  is  only  so  if  the  mobilisation  of  their  fullest  possible 
strength  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air  is  put  into  top  gt-ar 
immediatelv  and  kept  there  until  some  reasonable  parity  with 
the  Soviet  Union  bloc,  at  least  in  Western  Europe,  is  attained. 
This  will  require  far  greater  efforts  than  are  at  present  openlv 
envisaged,  and  as  already  hinted  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Demos  will  accept  them.  It  is  improbable,  however, 
that  Russia  herself  can  except  in  the  atomic  field  sensibly 
increase  or  speed  up  her  own  present  effort  and  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  however  much  repressed,  there  does 
exist  very  serious  and  disquieting  internal  unrest  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  to  say  nothing  of  her  European  satellites.  This 
discontent  and  unrest  cannot  p)ossiblv  be  ameliorated  without 
some  curtailment  of  her  concentration  on  guns  rather  than 
butter. 

The  second  question  requiring  a  very  early  solution  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  is  an  ITnited 
Nations  problem.  If  and  when  the  early  collapse  of  North 
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Korean  organised  military  resistance  occurs  what  action  do 
the  United  Nations  propose  to  take  with  regard  to  ensuring 
the  establishment  of  a  future  government  of  Korea  which  .vill 
be  both  stable  and  factually  effective?  The  General  Assenibly 
has  had  before  it  two  proposals,  those  originally  sponsored  by 
the  United  Kingdom  which  entail  the  occupation  by  the 
United  Nations  forces  of  the  whole  of  Korea  while  elections 
are  held  under  United  Nations  supervision,  and  those  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Kremlin  which  entail  withdrawal  of  all  V  N. 
forces  and  commissions  before  elections  are  held.  The  fon  ler 
has  been  accepted.  It  must  have  been  realised  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  latter  that  their  proposals  had  no  hope  at  all  of  beoig 
found  acceptable,  and  they  can  only  have  been  presenter!  to 
cause  delay  in  reaching  a  decision.  In  this  they  have  met 
with  no  success.  The  Communist  bloc’s  reactions  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  alternative  proposal  of  course  remain  to  be 
seen,  and  possible  repercussions  have  been  suggested  herein. 
Peking’s  fulmination  against  any  interference  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours  probably  have  only  “  face  ”  value.  But  it  is  again  em¬ 
phasised  that  speed  in  putting  United  Nations  decisions  into 
effect  while  the  Kremlin  is  off  balance  is  vital.  The  callous 
instigation  by  Russia  to  the  Korean  Communists  to  persist  in 
a  hopeless  struggle  which  can  only  bring  them  more  death  and 
suffering  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  Kremlin’s  humanitarian  sin¬ 
cerity.  Both  Russia  and  China  will,  of  course,  persist  in 
encouraging  such  resistance,  and  Peking’s  sabre  rattling  is  no 
doubt  intended  to  encourage  North  Korean  hopes  of  material 
assistance,  which  is  likely  to  be  represented  in  guerilla  activi¬ 
ties. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  in  the  writer’s  opinion  the 
time  for  possible  direct  Chinese  or  Russian  intervention  in 
staying  a  Korean  Communist  military  defeat  is  past.  But  this 
will  not  do  much  to  ease  the  difficulties  which  will  face  the 
U.N.  in  establishing  a  stable  all-Korean  government  which 
will  allow  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  but  small  United  Nations 
forces.  And  the  dissipation  of  United  Nations  forces  in  various 
theatres  in  which  no  vital  decision  can  be  come  to  is  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  present  Russian  policy.  It  is  quite  certain,  therefore, 
that  a  very  active  guerilla  campaign  will  now  commence  in 
the  mountainous  country  of  North  Korea  contiguous  to  the 
Manchurian  Ixrrder.  At  the  moment  General  MacArthur  appar¬ 
ently  does  not  projxrse  to  attempt  to  occupy  these  areas,  his 
concentration  being  on  cutting  off  the  maximum  possible 
number  of  North  Koreans  from  escaping  into  them.  But  if  so 

they  continue  indefinitely  to  provide  the  U.N.  with  a 
“Spanish  ulcer,”  obtaining  their  strength  elsewhere. 

The  pattern  of  Russian  policy  can  now  clearly  b<-  seen  by 
the  intensification  of  Communist ,  pressure,  assuming  the 
character  of  a  veritable  “  war "  in  Indo-China.  The  French 
have  already  practically  said  that  material  and  monetary 
assistance  alone  will  not  enable  them  to  cope  with  this.  Is  it, 
then,  to  become  another  U.N.  military  commitment?  The 
loss  of  Indo-China  to  the  Communist  bloc  would  be  more 
immediately  serious  than  the  loss  of  all  Korea.  But  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  evidently  deteriorating  rapidly  and  something  must 
be  done  to  stop  the  rot.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N. 
has  recently  acted  with  almost  exemplary  promptitude,  and  if 
Communism  in  the  Far  East  is  to  be  shown  finally  that  aggres¬ 
sion  does  not  pay  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  switch  at  will  from 
one  theatre  to  another,  leaving  as  it  will  a  nasty  situation  in 
each  requiring  dispersal  of  U.N.  forces  to  clear  up.  Whatever 
one  likes  to  call  it,  the  situation  in  Indo-China  is  in  fact  an 
extension  of  the  Korean  war,  which  both  "  sides  "  profess  to 
wish  to  prevent,  and  the  Communist  bloc  has  deliberately 
instigated.  - 

It  is  high  time,  at  least  speaking  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  that  the  U.N.  saw  the  picture  of  Communist  aggression 
in  the  East  as  a  whole.  It  is  useless  to  patch  small  holes  in  a 
dam  while  other  more  serious  ones  threaten  or  grow. 
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THE  FIJI 

ISLANDS 


by  R.  J.  A.  W.  Lever 


Native  hut  on  Pago- Pago 


To  far  too  many  people  Fiji  is  a  solitary  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  inhabited  by  South  Sea  Islanders,  who 
but  recently  gave  up  cannibalism.  Actually  the  Colony 
of  Fiji  consists  of  a  group  of  about  250  islands  with  a  land 
area  of  over  7,000  square  miles.  The  native  Fijians  have 
by  now  become  numerically  the  second  most  numerous 
race  in  their  own  islands,  as  the  Indians  have  exceeded 
them  by  nearly  8,000  through  the  lower  infantile  mortality 
and  higher  birth  rate  of  the  latter. 

The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  gold,  copra  and  bananas; 
the  first  two  products  are  chiefly  capitalist  undertakings, 
while  copra  production  and  banana  growing  are  mainly 


Fijian  concerns,  though  there  are  large  European  coconut 
plantations.  * 

Bananas  are  mainly  grown  along  the  banks  of  the 
largest  river,  the  Rewa  and  its  tributaries,  which  drains 
the  eastern  side  of  the  largest  island  (Viti  Levu)  with  an 
area  of  over  4,000  square  miles.  The  heavy  bunches  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  “  hands  ”  are  cut  down  with  a  cane 
knife  and  carried  to  packing  stations  at  various 
points  along  the  river,  examined  for  quality  and  packed 
in  wooden  slat  cases.  The  bunches  themselves  arrive  from 
up-country  in  roughly  fashioned  bamboo  punts  and  may 
travel  many  miles  down  stream  to  be  crated  in  the  capital 
or  they  may  go  by  truck  to  the  same  destination.  Prior 
to  shipment  there  is  a  final  inspection  for  quality  and  stage 
of  ripeness  to  ensure  satisfactory  carriage  to  New  Zealand 
which  prefers  the  fruit  in  the  form  of  hands  rather  than 
the  complete  bunches  as  seen  in  Covent  Garden.  Bananas 
are  grown  for  export  also  on  a  group  of  islands  called 
Lomai  Viti,  the  collecting  centre  being  Levuka  on  Ovalau 
Island. 

The  graceful  coconut  palm  flourishes  throughout  the 
South  Seas  and  the  value  of  Fiji’s  export  of  copra  from  this 
source  is  about  one  million  pounds  per  year  from  the  28,000 
tons  produced.  The  fallen,  ripe  nuts  are  split  in  halves 
with  an  axe,  the  firm,  white  "meat”  gouged  out  with  a 
knife  and  the  so-called  “green"  copra  collected,  dried  in 
the  sun  or  in  kilns,  bagged  and  shipped  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand  or  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  used  for  making 
margarine,  soap  or  cattle  cake.  Besides  the  European 
coconut  plantations  there  are  thousands  of  Fijian-owned 
coconut  groves  from  which  quite  good  copra  is  produced 
though  naturally  of  a  poorer  quality  than  the  steam-dried 
plantation  product.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall,  which 
averages  120  inches  per  year,  great  care  is  needed  to  ensure 


Typical  sugar  cane  country  in  Fiji 
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that  the  green  copra  put  out  in  sliding  trays  for  sun-drying 
is  not  touched  by  rain  as  this  causes  mildewing  and  lowers 
its  market  value. 

Besides  agriculture,  the  Fijian  is  a  skilled  craftsman 
at  canoe  building,  house  making  and  pottery.  This  last 
activity  is  mainly  confined  to  the  Province  of  Nadronga 
in  the  south-western  corner  of  Viti  Levu,  where  the  parti¬ 
cular  clay  occurs  which  is  suitable  for  making  pots,  bowls 
and  other  utensils. 

Fiji,  with  her  variety  of  products,  has  very  sound 
commercial  prospects  and  with  the  advent  of  regular 
air  services  since  the  w’ar  is  destined  to  become  of 
increasing  importance  as  a  hub  for  planes  coming 
from  Hawaii,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  In  fact,  the 
South  Pacific  Conference,  which  was  held  in  Suva,  b'iji,  in 
April  and  May,  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  had  such 
a  representative  attendance  of  delegates  had  it  not  been  for 
the  air  services  which  were  not  in  operation  before  the  war. 
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RURAL  AND 
COTTAGE 
INDUSTRIES 
OF  INDIA 

by  Louis  Revel 


Manipuri  girl  weaving  on  a  hand  loom 


The  early  inhabitants  of  India  are  known  to  us  through 
their  copper-w’ork  and  their  pottery.  Handicrafts  deve¬ 
loped  among  the  Aryan  Indians  at  the  most  remote 
epoch,  and  are  seen  from  the  beginning  as  an  expression 
of  artistic  imagination  and  religious  faith. 

The  work  of  anonymous  artists  glorified  an  idea,  while 
the  artists  themselves  remained  humbly  and  deliberately  in 
the  background.  The  absence  of  representative  names  in 
Indian  art  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  skill  and  beauty  in  the 
work.  The  hieratic  figure  of  Saraswati,  goddess  of 
esoteric  wisdom,  of  dancing  Siva,  or  of  the  seated  or  upright 
Buddha,  was  created,  in  most  cases,  not  by  a  famous  artist, 
but  by  some  craftsman  belonging  to  a  school  which  handed 
down,  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  a  pure  artistic 
tradition  where  the  ideas  contained  in  the  Sacred  Books  of 
India,  the  Vedas  and  the  Pur  anas,  were  expressed  by  means 
of  symbols. 

The  Hindu  craftsman,  when  he  set  to  work,  was 
already  imbued  with  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  his  home¬ 
land;  he  could  plead  in  words  that  convey  the  essence  of 
the  Puranas,  "0  Thou,  Master  of  the  gods,  teach  me  in 
a  dream  the  way  to  accomplish  all  that  is  in  my  mind,” 
or  repeat  the  verse  of  the  Btiagavad-Gita  where  Krishna 
says:  “All  that  thou  doest,  do  it  with  the  thought  of  me.” 

Thus  we  see  in  India,  as  the  centuries  go  by,  a  steady, 
never-slackening  progress  in  craftsmanship,  accompanied 
by  an  ever-growing  respect  for  the  craftsman.  So  much 
so,  that  in  Emperor  Ashoka’s  day,  anyone  who  insulted  a 
craftsman  made  him.self  liable  to  the  most  severe  penalties. 
Protected  by  strict  laws,  craftmanship  could  flourish  in 
complete  security:  the  craftsmen  themselves  gradually 
reached  an  assured  position,  and  little  by  little  their  industry’ 
l)ecame  hereditary. 

Because  craftsmen  and  their  work  were  held  in  such 
liigh  honour  throughout  the  history  of  Hindustan,  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  tradition  that  they  handed  down  are  still 
brilliantly  evident  in  modern  India.  The  rural  and  cottage 
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industries  can  be  seen  and  studied  in  every  province  of  the 
land. 

The  writer  gained  an  extraordinarily  vivid  impression 
of  these  handicrafts  while  travelling  through  the  sun-baked 
country,  visiting  not  only  large  towns  but  humble  villages 
as  well,  and  entering  the  homes  of  people  for  whom  the 
ancient  association  between  Work  and  Beauty  is  a  reality 
of  everyday  life. 

An  example  of  this  can  be  found  on  the  Malabar  Coast 
along  the  Gulf  .ot  Oman.  In  that  calm  and  lovely  land¬ 
scape,  w’here  coconut  groves  come  right  down  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  lives  a  group  of  craftsmen,  simple  p>easants  who 
weave  by  hand  the  shimmering,  naulti-coloured  cotton  stuffs 
that  serve  to  clothe  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  villages. 

At  Tanjore,  one  sees  copper  trays  inlaid  y^ith  silver, 
where  the  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  are  represented  in 
scenes  taken  from  the  great  epic  poems,  such  as  the  Rama- 
yana  or  the  Mahabharaia. 

At  Shravana  Belgola,  on  the  borders  of  Mysore,  the 
noise  of  coppersmiths’  hammers  rings  out  steadily  in  the 
deep  silence  of  a  hot  afternoon.  Graceful,  strangely-shaped 
vases  are  made  here,  and  trays,  ewers,  temple  lamps,  cups, 
all  of  which  faithfully  illustrate  the  legends  ^at  tell  of 
Kama  and  Sita  or  V’ishnu,  or  display  the  Nagas  (the  Sacred 
Serpents)  side  by  side  with  the  Hamsa,  the  heavenly  Swan, 

In  the  province  of  Mysore,  to  take  one.  particular 
example,  the  breeding  of  silkworms  is  actively  pursued  and 
a  silk  is  woven  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  China. 
Goldsmith’s  and  silversmith’s  work  is  still  carried  on  in  a 
great  number  of  villages.  Other  flourishing  industries  pro¬ 
duce  pottery  and  musical  instruments  (such  as  the  vina  and 
the  tambourine),  sandal-wood,  tanned  leather,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  province  of  Cochin,  whole  families  work  at  all 
the  above-mentioned  industries,  while  leather-work  and 
woodwork  is  also  produced.  From  Travancore  comes  ivory- 
work  which,  in  design  and  technique,  is  very  often  equal  to 
the  finest  specimens  that  have  come  down  from  past 
centuries. 
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The  Cottage  Industries  functioned  in  quite  a  simple 
way.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  a  balance  between  supply 
and  demand.  The  craftsman’s  output  was  usually  disposed 
of  in  his  own  village  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  thus 
serving  to  provide  the  local  population  with  all  the  textiles, 
household  goods  or  statuettes  of  gods  and  goddesses  that 
might  be  required.  Quality  went  hand-in-hand  with 
quantity,  and  both  buyer  and  seller  were  satisfied.  The 
ancient  concept  of  Hindu  craftsmanship — the  union  between 
work  and  beauty — was  thus  revived. 


Ivory  carvings  made  by  home  craftsmen 
{By  courtesy  of  H.E.  The  High  Commissioner  for  India) 

principles  of  national  economy  in  modern  India  is  that  the 
traditional  crafts  must  continue  to  flourish.  And  the 
Government  has  taken  energetic  measures  to  ensure  that 
they  shall.  This  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  national 
economy  should  be  reorganised  was  expressed  in  symbolic 
form  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  with  his  “spinning-wheel” 
{chakra).  Although  India  was  by  that  time  to  a  great  extent 
industrialised,  Gandhi  and  the  members  of  Congress 
realised  the  importance  of  preserving  these  home  and  village 
industries,  and  did  everything  possible  to  ensure  that  they 
should  be  one  of  tht^pillars  of  the  country’s  future  economy. 
The  protection  of  peasant  industries  thus  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  national  struggle  for  independence  and  of  the 
effort  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  rural  population. 

Numerous  committees  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
"Rural  and  Cottage  Industries”  were  formed  throughout 
the  provinces,  even  in  the  most  isolated  villages.  The  ta.sk 
of  these  committees  was  to  show  that  any  man  or  woman 
could,  in  complete  independence,  undertake  work  that 
would  be  useful  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  sponsors 
of  the  Cottage  Industries  considered  that  such  work, 
could  not  fail  to  raise  the  spiritual  level  of  those  concerned 
in  it.  The  age-old  crafts  would  come  to  fresh  life  in  every 
home,  and  the  craftman’s  whole  family  would  help  him  in 
his  task. 


So  long  as  the  Rural  and  the  Cottage  Industries  con¬ 
tinue  along  these  lines,  the  present  committees  can  guaran¬ 
tee  their  prosperity,  and  the  craftsman  can  look  forward 
confidently  to  a  happy,  simple  life,  where  foreign  workers, 
often  burdensome  to  industry,  are  not  needed,  and  where 
State  protection  is  assured. 


The  fame  of  Kashmir’s  handicrafts  was  established 
during  a  remote  period  of  antiquity.  Every  booth  in  a 
Kashmir  bazaar  contains  a  fascinating  little  collection  to 
tempt  the  visitor.  Many  of  these  objects  are  made  of  papier” 
mache :  there  are  lamps,  vases,  powder  boxes,  bowls,  dishes 
of  various  shapes,  screens,  tables,  etc.,  all  in  the  most 
exquisite  colours.  In  artistic  sense  and  technical  skill  these 
craftsmen  are  astonishing,  and  they  draw  lively  inspiration 
from  their  natural  surroudings.  The  papier  mache 
industry  goes  back  to  the  XVth  century,  or  even  further. 

The  embroideries  of  Kashmir  should  also  ’oe  mentioned. 
The  designs  have  come  down  from  the  Mogul  period,  or  are 
copied  from  ancient  Persian  work.  They  usually  consist 
of  foliage,  intertwined  with  rose-shaped  or  narcissus-shaped 
flowers. 

In  all  the  other  provinces  of  India,  weaving,  dama¬ 
scene-work,  enamel-work,  jewellery,  furniture,  stone¬ 
carving,  porcelain,  hand-printed  cottons,'  hand-painted 
textiles,  etc.,  are  being  created  by  craftsmen  whose  work 
is  in  some  cases  of  astonishing  quality.  Everywhere,  from 
Nepal  to  Cape  Comorin,  from  Bengal  to  Bombay,  from 
the  Malabar  Coast  to  Rajputana,  men  are  busy  in  their 
homes  and  villages,  giving  fresh  life  to  the  ancient  tradition 
of  Indian  handicrafts. 


Plaster  doU-maker  of  Palanpur,  Rajputana 


The  credit  for  this  steady  revival  of  Hindu  craftsman¬ 
ship  is  due  to  the  firm  and  far-sighted  attitude  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  of  New  Delhi.  One  of  the  fundamental 
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CHINA’S  POPULATION  PROBLEMS  (I) 

by  S.  Chandrasekhar  {Annamalai  University) 


Any  factual  analysis  of  Chinese  demography  must  be  a 
hazardous,  if  not  an  impossible,  undertaking,  for  the 
primary  source  material,  like  census  reports  and  vital 
statistics  on  which  a  social  scientist  depends,  are  totally  absent 
in  China.  No  census  of  the  entire  Chinese  population  has  ever 
been  taken,  that  is,  census  in  the  modem  scientific  sense  of  the 
tenn.  China  does  possess  a  long  and  unbroken  record  of 
population  estimates  as  in  such  historical  records  as  T’ung 
Tien.  T’ung  K’ao,  and  T’ung  Chi  and  others,  but  they  are  of 
no  practical  value  in  the  sense  we  understand  the  term  “  popu¬ 
lation  estimate  ”  today.  Chinese  vital  statistics,  though  pub¬ 
lished  occasionally  in  modem  times,  suffer  from  a  myriad 
lacunae  and  are  consequently  devoid  of  any  scientific  content. 
In  the  face  of  this  statistical  desert,  even  the  most  elementary 
and  fundamental  facts  of  Chinese  formal  demography  have 
beconie  controversial  as  they  are  based  on  mere  speculation. 

Therefore  any  analysis  of  Chinese  population  problems  is 
bound  to  be  of  limited  value.  But  the  importance  and  bearing 
of  Chinese  general  economic  and  population  difficulties 
(affecting  as  they  do  a  large  segment  of  the  world’s  total 
population  and  area),  on  Asian  and  world  peace  are  so 
obvious  that  some  attempt  must  be  made  to  understand  their 
cumulative  significance. 

SIZE  AND  GROWTH  OF  POPULATION 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  nearly  fifty 
estimates  of  China’s  population  are  available.  These  estimates, 
made  by  both  Chinese  and  foreign  scholars  and  organisations, 
differ  by  a  wide  margin,  the  highest  estimate  differing  from 
the  smallest  by  at  least  200  million !  But  it  has  become  custo¬ 
mary,  for  no  particular  scientific  reason,  for  Westerners  to  use 
the  figure  of  350  million,  while  the  Chinese  prefer  a  larger 
figure  of  450  million.  This  figure  has  been  accepted  by 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  International 
Shitistical  Institute  and  the  Economic  Section  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations  gives 
probably  the  best  estimate  when  it  offers  463,198,000  for  the 
population  of  China  in  1947  (including  the  22  provinces  proper 
plus  Formosa,  Jehol,  Manchuria,  Sinkiang  and  Tibet).  Tibet, 
of  course,  should  be  excluded  as  it  does  not  belong  to  China, 
but  the  population  is  small  enough  not  to  make  any  difference. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  United  Nations  figure  is  for  a 
larger  total  area,  for  it  is  not  old  China  proper  but  includes 
Manchuria,  Formosa  and  other  territories  that  have  been 
resorted  to  Chinese  sovereignty  after  the  recent  war. 

As  for  the  growth  or  decline  of  the  population  during  the 
last  half  century,  we  have  of  course  no  evidence.  But  what 
are  the  factors  that  favour  the  growth  of  a  population  ?  Have 
such  factors  been  present  in  China  for  more  than  a  brief 
period?  Answers  to  these  questions  might  help  in  finding  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  Chinese  population  growth. 

One  primary  prerequisite  to  the  normal  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  sense  of  excess  births  over  deaths  is  peace  and 
political  stability,  if  these  can  be  defined  as  the  sum  total  of 
averted  wars.  But  China  has  known  no  peace  during  the  last 
forty  years  at  least.  The  interminable  civil  war  \^hich 
engulfed  the  whole  country,  the  Japanese  aggression 
through  the  Second  World  War,  not  to  speak  of  countless  little 
rebellions  and  revolts  that  have  preceded  and  succeeded  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  in  1912,  have  given  no  breathing 
spell  for  the  nation.  Secondly,  there  should  be  adequate,  if 
not  abundant,  food  for  the  population  to  grow,  but  hunger  in 


China  has  been  a  chronic  condition  and  not  an  emergency. 
As  adequate  and  uninterrupted  production  is  normally  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  peaceful  times,  China  cannot  produce  all  that  she  needs 
or  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  notable  that  in  the  history 
of  China  no  great  upheaval  has  occurred  without  its  concomi¬ 
tant  of  famine.  The  outbreak  of  famines,  sporadic  though  they 
may  be,  has  acted  as  a  vigorous  check  on  population  growth. 
It  will  never  be  known  how  many  million  have  died  in  all 
these  famines  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Famines 
lead  to  epidemics  and  pestilence,  and  Chinese  standards  of 
public  health  and  hygiene  are  so  low  that  these  calamities  take 
a  regular  toll. 

Thus  for  some  decades  China’s  population  has  been 
stationary,  and  she  is  therefore  cn  the  same  level  as  Africa 
and  other  undeveloped  countries  where  nature  has  its  own 
way  and  man’s  control  or  interference,  if  any,  amounts  to 
little. 

FERTILITY  AND  MORTALITY 

In  the  last  thirty  years,  vital  registration  has  been  carried 
on  only  for  random  samples  of  population.  The  results  are 
at  best  a  rough  clue  fo  what  the  fertility  and  mortality  rates 
for  all-China  could  possibly  be.  In  Changkung,  Yunnan,  the 
birth  rates  between  1940  and  1944  have  varied  between  8.1 
to  47.4  per  thousand.  The  average  for  the  whole  registration 
period  was  24.9  per  thousand.  In  the  province  of  Shansi,  in 
the  twelve  years  between  1912  and  1923,  there  have  been 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  birth  rate  ranging  from  62.5  to  12.3 
per  thousand.  It  is  difficult  to  break  these  figures  down 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  and  an  average  of  these  figures 
may  not  have  any  serious  significance.  Certain  figures  for 
cities  such  as  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Canton,  Hankow  and  Hang¬ 
chow  are  available  and  these  also  reveal  equally  violent  fluc¬ 
tuations  and  no  urban  fertility  trends  as  opposed  to  national 
or  rural  fertility  trends  can  be  established. 

AGRICULTURE 

No  survey  of  Chinese  agricultural  land  has  ever  been 
undertaken  and  one  cannot  be  too  dogmatic  ,  about  the 
total  available  tillable  land,  and  the  portion  of  it  that  is  culti¬ 
vated  and  the  possibilities  of  increasing  this  area.  Dr.  Lossing 
Buck  has  estimated  that  about  340,000  square  miles  constitute 
the  cultivated  area  in  China.  This  means  that  the  Chinese 
have  brought  under  the  plough  about  25  to  27  per  cent  of  the 
land  in  China  proper.  Since  about  300  million  peasants  have 
to  eke  out  a  subsistence  existence  from  this  limited  area,  the 
high  density  and  the  great  need  to  bring  additional  land  under 
cultivation  becomes  obvious.  But  if  the  remaining  73  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  equally  fertile  or  ecjually  accessible  to  the 
traditional  patterns  of  Chinese  agriculture,  this  major  land 
area,  presumably,  would  not  be  remaining  idle.  The  reason 
is  that  the  Chinese,  unlike  the  Japanese,  ignore  the  cultivation 
of  patches  on  nooks,  comers  and  slopes  of  hills.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  Chinese  peasants  have  confined  their  farming 
to  alluvial  soil  of  the  plains  and  valleys.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  China  is  a  mountainous  country  with  a  relatively 
small  area  of  plain  surface  coupled  with  the  Chinese  unwillinj;- 
ness  to  cultivate  mountainous  slopes  and  hill  tops,  not  to  speak 
of  frontier  areas,  the  overwhelming  crowding  of  Chinese 
peasants  on  a  small  area  is  no  surprise. 

Despite  the  limited  area  that  China  has  brought  under 
cultivation,  the  Chinese  peasants  have  tried  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  land,  in  the  light  of  the  traditional  know- 
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ledge  about  agriculture  available  to  the  Chinese  farmers.  The 
staple  crop  is  rice  (in  the  North  it  is  wheat,  but  its  cultivation 
is  relatively  less),  and  it  is  intensively  cultivated  by  hand. 
Unlike  the  Indian  farmers,  the  Chinese  do  not  resort  to  fallow 
periods  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  land.  They  cultivate 
the  land  every  year  and  like  the  Japanese  they  raise  two  or 
even  three  crops  within  a  single  year.  They  do  not  adopt 
crop-rotation  but  usually  cultivate  the  same  crop  year  after 
year.  Though  the  soil  needs  fertiliser  they  do  not  use  much 
farmyard  manure,  not  to  speak  of  commercial  fertilisers  that 
the  American  farmers  use  so  much.  They  use  night  soil  and 
green  manure.  And  they  have  evolved  the  use  of  comjwsts 
which  yield  a  large  quantity  of  humus. 

Though  the  Chinese  peasants  have  not  adopted  modern 
methods  of  scientific  farming,  they  have  been  able  to  preserve 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  through  the  ages  through  patient  and 
laborious  manual  labour.  This  does  not  mean  that  land  can¬ 
not  yield  more  or  that  Chinese  cultivation  has  no  possibilities 
of  improvement.  Total  agricultural  production  can  certainly 
be  increased  by  better  farming  practices,  better  seeds,  crop 
rotation  and  utilisation  of  commercial  fertilisers.  All  this 
means  money  and,  what  is  even  more  difficult,  breaking  with 
tradition.  Farmers  all  over  the  world  are  a  Conservative  lot 
and  offer  ready  resistance  to  reform,  and  the  Chinese  are  no 
exception,  but  all  these  reforms  must  be  pioneered  if  the  Chin¬ 
ese  civilisation  is  to  survive,  not  as  a  ghost  of  its  ancient  self, 
but  with  some  strength,  stability  and  dignity.  The  Belgian 
geographer.  Dr.  Gourou,  discussing  the  piissibility  of  utilising 
China’s  unused  uplands,  speculates  that  nearly  sixty  million 
Chinese  can  be  supported  if  only  70  per  cent  of  this  uplands 
area  is  put  into  use. 

The  pressure  of  population  on  agricultural  re.sources  has 
reached  incredible  projxirtions.  Some  astonishing  densities 
have  bwn  calculated  within  various  regions  of  China.  Walter 
H.  Mallory,  of  the  China  International  Famine  Belief  Com¬ 
mission,  gives  an  unusually  high  estimate  of  6,880  persons  per 
square  mile  in  Northern  famine  region.  J.  L.  Buck  estimates 
the  density  of  the  Siouth  Western  rice  area  at  2,636  per  square 
mile.  These  figures  are  considerably  higher  than  any  recorded 
for  similarly  crowded  agricultural  areas  either  in  India,  japan 
or  Indonesia.  Even  if  the  density  for  all-China  is  considerably 
less  than  these  figures,  there  is  reason  for  despair  unless  some¬ 
thing  drastic  is  done  to  relieve  this  devastating  congestion. 
How  can  China,  with  one-third  less  land  under  cultivation 
than  the  United  States,  produce  enough  to  feed  a  ]>opulation 
more  than  three  times  as  large  ? 

INDUSTRIALISATION 

The  importance  of  industrialisation  for  a  countiy-  like 
China  need  not  be  overemphasised.  As  a  source  of  lucrative 
employment  and  sustenance  to  her  now  underfed  and  unem 
ployed  millions,  and  as  a  key  for  the  stabilisation  of  her 
population  growth,  there  is  nothing  to  l)eat  industrialisition 
as  a  principle  of  social  reconstruction.  And  yet  China’s 
development  is  far  behind  that  of  India  or  Japan.  In  fact,  for 
a  country  of  her  size,  manpower  and  the  raw  materials  such 
as  they  are  available,  she  is  the  most  unindustrialised  country 
in  Asia.  The  causes  for  this  backwardness  are  not  far  to  seek. 
The  absence  of  a  strong  central  goveniment  with  any  avowed 
plan  or  policy  of  industrialisation  for  well-nigh  half  a  c«-ntury, 
is  the  most  important  cause.  Such  governments  as  China  has 
had  in  her  chequered  history  were  so  saturated  with  vested 
interests  as  not  to  think  seriously  of  the  welfare  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  that  of  the  map  in  the  street.  Chinese  national¬ 
ism  has  been  of  such  a  calibre  that,  though  vociferously  anti¬ 
something  or  other,  it  never  boiled  down  to  pro-something. 
China’s  semi-sovereign  status  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
her  lack  of  industrialisation.  The  Western  Powers,  just  as 
much  as  Japan,  were  anxious  to  keep  her  in  a  colonial  status 
as  a  supplier  of  their  raw  materials  and  as  a  market  for  their 


manufactured  goods.  The  extreme  individualistic  nature  of 
the  Chinese  (this  does  not  contradict  their  concept  of  family  or 
class)  and  the  subsistence  farming  led  to  no  saving  over 
current  consumption.  This  resulted  in  want  of  capital  re¬ 
sources  and  delayed  the  emergence  of  capitalism  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it.  Ihere  was  no  business  or  commercial  organisation 
indigenous  in  China,  as  there  was  in  India,  which  could  act 
as  a  forerunner  to  the  modem  joint  stock  companies  of  limited 
liabilities.  Along  with  India  and  Japan,  she  also  suffered 
from  a  tremendous  paucity  of  trained  personnel.  While  Japan 
sent  thousands  of  her  students  abroad  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  to  learn  modern  technique,  and  while  India  later  caught 
on  to  the  technique  of  "  going  to  England  for  higher  studies,” 
China  was  a  latecomer  to  this  field,  and  even  then  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  returne<l  scholars  to  the  total  needs  of  China  was  low. 
.All  these  and  more  have  been  responsible  for  China’s  retarded 
industrial  development. 

But  what  are  China’s  possibilities  of  industrialisation 
now.’'  Does  she  possess  the  neces.sary  requisites  for  indust¬ 
rialisation  ?  China  has  had  no  complete  geological  survey  of 
her  land  area  and  as  such  any  estimate  ot  her  mineral  resources 
can  only  be  of  doubtful  value.  But  the  available  information 
(though  they  may  be  under-estimates)  belie  the  oft-rdferred 
"  China’s  abundant  mineral  wealth.”  China’s  coal  reserves 
seem  to  be  adequate  for  her  normal  needs  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  They  are  of  varit-d  quality  and  are  unevenly  distri¬ 
buted,  but  no  area  is  bey<nid  easy  access  to  coal.  As  for  iron 
ore.  Dr.  Fong  thinks  she  has  "a  reasonable  reserve,”  while 
Dr.  Thompson  tliinks  that  “  China  is  poor  in  iron  ”  and  quote.s 
Bain  to  tlie  effect  that  "  the  evidence  would  seem  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  present  knowledge  for  the 
t'xpectation  that  China  will  be  able  to  supply  iron  ore  that 
will  contribute  to  the  world’s  exportable  surplus  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree  or  even  that  China  can  support  for  any  long 
pericKl  a  domestic  industry'  consuming  steel  per  capita  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  those  in  W  estern  countries.”  China  is  alst) 
deficient  in  copper  and  oil.  Foster  Bain  observes  that 
“  making  allowances  for  deficiencies  in  present  knowledge  of 
the  economic  geology  of  China,  its  oil  reserves  are  still 
probably  less  than  one  per  cent  of  those  of  the  United  States.” 
Nor  does  she  appear  to  have  any  considerable  amount  of 
sulphur  or  pyrites  to  develop  her  chemical  industries.  But 
China  has  considerable  amounts  of  bauxite,  antimony  and 
tungsten. 

This  inadecpiacy  of  mineral  resources  does  not  mean  that 
China  can  never  industrialise  her  economy,  but  that  she  must 
be  able  to  exchange  the  exportiible  surplus  of  whatever  coiu- 
codity  she  may  have  m  return  for  a  supply  of  these  minerals. 
Kven  then  she  may  not  become  a  major  industrialised  country, 
i  ven  according  to  Asian  standards,  until  sh<’  develoj)s  her  now 
primitive  internal  transporfiition  .sy'stem.  .As  for  capital 
resources  and  t»*chnological  skill,  she  is  strikingly  deficient, 
but  once  political  stability  is  established,  China  may  be  able 
to  borrow  from  tln'  ITiited  States,  as  she  has  done  in  (he  past, 
and  perhaps  from  India  ;md  Jajian,  capital  and  b’chnology, 
and  exchiinge  her  jiroducts  such  as  they  may  be  for  raw 
materials.  I  hough  the  pros|)ect  for  industrialisjition  d<H’s  not 
appear  to  be  bright,  there  is  no  need  for  pessimism,  for  Chin.i 
may  follow  the  example  of  Soviet  Russia  and  transform  her 
I’conomy  in  less  than  a  rpiarter  century.  What  she  has  been 
able  to  achieve  in  her  already  developi-d  textile  industry,  she 
must  be  able  to  do  in  other  industries  subject  to  the  limitations 
already  noted.  China  can  now  turn  to  the  one  great  living 
e.\ample  of  the  rate  at  which  an  underdeveloped  country  can 
both  build  the  implements  of  imHlern  civilisation  and  learn  to 
use  them — the  example  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Should  China 
plan  her  economy  after  the  Soviet  model,  she  may  well  become 
in  two  decades  a  planned  industrialised  nation. 

{To  he  continued) 
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THE  ART  OF  ANCIENT  KOREA 

A  recent  exhibition  of  some  care¬ 
fully  selected  specimens  of  Korean  pot¬ 
tery  and  temple  paintings  at  the 
Berkeley  Galleries  gave  Londoners  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
this  rare  and  interesting  art.  The  Ex¬ 
hibition  was  opened  by  His  Excellency 
the  Korean  Minister,  The  Hon.  T.  C. 
Vim.  The  art  of  ancient  Korea  falls 
into  three  major  periods.  The  earliest 
period,  the  "Silla”  period  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  produced  excellent 
uiiglazed  pottery  of  strong  simple 
shapes.  The  site  from  which  it  came 
is  at  Lolang  and  the  pieces  are 
funerary  in  character,  though  repre¬ 
senting  vessels  in  everyday  use  as  well 
as  models  of  familiar  objects,  such  as — 
in  one  case — a  well.  The  potting  is 
accomplished  and  the  pieces  are  well- 
proportioned  and  reveal  something  of 
the  innate  sense  of  form  that  charac¬ 
terises  later  Korean  work.  The  dates 
of  this  Silla  period  are  roughly  57  B.C. 
— A.D.  9t8. 

The  second  period  is  the  Koryu,  a 
very  long  period,  lasting  for  some  four 
hundred  years,  from  A.D.  qi8  to 
A.D.  1392.  It  is  distinguished  by  fine 
pottery  with  the  unique  mishima 
decoration,  an  invention  of  the 
Koreans,  copied  later  by  the  Japanese 
after  the  conquest  of  the  country  when 
Korean  potters  were  taken  across  to 
Japan  and  forced  to  teach  their  art  to 
their  masters. 

The  mishima  technique  is  essentially 
simple,  but  must  have  been  extremely 
diificult  to  do.  Lines  were  scratched 
oil  the  unglazed  surface  of  the  vessel  or 
dish,  some  of  them  forming  the  most 
exquisite  and  delicate  designs.  Clay 
of  another  colour  was  then  rubbed  into 
the  lines  and  the  whole  glazed  and 
fired.  The  result  is  a  delicate  tracery, 
usually  in  a  much  paler  colour,  under 
the  glaze.  Of  this  period  there  were 
some  beautiful  pieces  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  in  particular  a  celadon  bowl  with 
mishima  decoration  of  delicate  droop¬ 
ing  willows.  But  several  of  the  plain 
celadon  pieces,  especially  a  ewer  of  the 
nth  to  1 2th  centuries,  have  such  per¬ 
fect  forms  that  decoration  is  unneces¬ 
sary. 


The  third  period  is  that  of  the  Yi 
Dynasty — 17th  and  i8th  centuries. 
This  is  distinguished  by  bolder  shapes 
to  its  pottery  with  strong  flowing 
designs  in  under-glaze  decoration, 
usually  of  sepia  on  grey  or  dull  green. 

The  temple  paintings  exhibited  on 
the  walls  are  the  only  ones  known  to 
exist  in  Europe.  The  technique  is 
tempera,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  but 
the  designs  are  simpler,  a  little  pro¬ 
vincial  perhaps,  but  individually 
Korean  and  not  Chinese.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  Buddhist  and  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  are  Kuan  Yin  with  two  attend¬ 
ants  and  that  of  the  dragon  chasing 
the  sacred  pearl. 

Finally,  a  beautiful  and  very  simple 
iron  Maitreya,  lent  by  Mrs.  B.  Z. 
Seligman,  the  only  piece  of  sculpture 
in  the  Exhibition,  showed  plainly  that 
the  Korean  artist  of  the  ancient  world, 
though  influenced  by  China,  inter¬ 
preted  the  hieratic  figure's  in  his  own 
individual  way  and  produced  works  of 
art  which  have  a  strong  individuality 
and  a  beauty  of  their  own. 

CHANGING  INDIA 

Sir  ('.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  in  a 
lecture  before  the  F^ast  India  Associa¬ 
tion,  speaking  on  "  Present  Day 
Changes  in  India,”  said  that  in  the 
great  experiment  now  being  enacted 
there,  namely  the  experiment  of  build¬ 
ing  a  new  nation,  the  historical  tradi¬ 
tions  of  tolerance  would  undoubtedly 
play  a  great  part  in  bringing  about  the 
elevation  of  the  untouchables,  and  the 
raising  of  the  position  of  women,  and 
in  implementing  the  programme  of  the 
welfare  state.  There  were  certain  pro¬ 
cesses  that  w'ere  taking  place  in  India 
which  might  produce  very  great  and 
drastic  changes  and  divergences  from 
the  social  policy  of  the  past,  such  as 
the  great  changes  in  the  status  of  the 
Indian  rulers,  the  landlords  and 
zamindars,  and  the  laws  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  tenant  and  the  tiller  of 
the  soil.  All  these  reforms  were  bound 
to  lead  to  a  different  grouping  of  the 
Indian  social  system.  It  would  suffice 
to  say  that  in  that  grouping  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  possibilities  of  the  past  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  w'as  too  soon 
to  dogmatise  on  the  ultimate  results, 
but  it  was  clear  that  a  new  period  of 
adaptation  and  integration  was  in 
sight.  In  the  future  there  might  be 
found  the  evolution  of  many  communi¬ 


ties  which  today  were  not  fully 
cognisant  of  their  strength  and  possi¬ 
bilities. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND 
ASIA 

Speaking  recently  at  the  Rotary 
International  Conference  at  Southport, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Common¬ 
wealth  Relations,  the  Rt.  Hon.  P.  C. 
Gordon-Walker,  M.P.,  pointed  out 
that  the  Colombo  Plan  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  constructive,  peacetime  co¬ 
operation,  and  was  made  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  Commonwealth  was  as  much 
concerned  with  Asian  affairs  as  it  was 
with  Western  ones.  He  said  that  few 
people  would  have  believed  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  new  Commonwealth 
could  so  soon  have  taken  such  a  vigor¬ 
ous  initiative  in  Asia.  One  very  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
was  that  it  has  always  been  intended 
to  be  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  area 
as  a  whole,  i.e.  to  include  non-Com- 
monwealth  countries  within  its  frame¬ 
work.  This  was  typical  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  more  important  than  ever  to¬ 
day.  It  is  a  close  and  intimate  group 
of  powers,  but  is  in  no  sense  an  ex¬ 
clusive  group. 


CHINA’S  NATIONAL  DAY 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  was 
celebrated  in  London  on  October  ist 
by  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Britain- 
China  F'riendship  Association,  at 
which  the  principal  speaker,  Liu 
Ning-I.  leader  of  the  delegation*  which 
came  to  Britain  for  the  celebration, 
traced  the  achievements  of  the 
People’s  Republic  in  the  I2  months 
since  its  foundation  and  affirmed  the 
determination  of  the  Chinese  people  to 
liberate  Taiwan  and  Tibet. 

Dr.  Joseph  Needham,  of  Cambridge 
University,  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  realising  that  the  Asian  people  no 
longer  accepted  the  idea  that  Euro¬ 
peans  could  better  run  the  affairs  of 
Asia  than  the  Asians  themselves.  Dr. 
Needham,  who  was  in  China  from  1942 
to  1946  as  Director  of  the  Sino-British 
Science  Corporation  in  Chungking, 
concluded  by  addressing  a  welcome  in 
Chinese  to  members  of  the  delegation. 

*See  picture  on  page  4. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Anniversary  of  Indian  Novelist’s  Death 

The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  tlie  well  known  Indian 
writer,  Miinshi  Prem  (  hand,  was  ohserved  in  various  parts 
of  India  on  October  8.  In  Delhi  a  function  was  organised 
by  the  Progressive  Writers’  Association,  of  which  Pnm 
Chand  w'as  the  first  President. 

A  pioneer  of  progressive  literature,  Prem  Chand  was 
one  of  India’s  greatest  Hindu  novelists  and  short  story 
writers.  He  was  claimed  as  a  great  writer  both  by  Hindu 
and  Urdu  literature.  He  rescued  Hindustani  literature  from 
mediaevalism.  It  was  at  that  time  cliara<  terised  by  “  Spicy 
tales  of  romance,  imagination  and  adventure,  all  a  world  of 
dreamland  and  fantasy  far  removed  from  realitv.”  Prem 
Chand  transformed  all  this.  Kschewing  fantasy,  he  brought 
realism  into  literature.  His  heroes  and  heroines  are  life¬ 
like  and  scenes  are  enacted  in  homely  towns  and  villages. 

International  Air  Transport 

The  Annual  (icneral 
Meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Air  Transport 
Association,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  world’s  major 
commercial  air  lines  will 
be  held  in  Creat  Britain 
next  year.  Sir  Miles 
Thomas,  D.F.C.,  ('hair- 
man  of  B.0.A.('.,  has 
been  elected,  at  the 
recently-held  meeting  in 
America,  to  be  President 
of  the  Association  during 
the  coming  year.  The 
Association,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Montreal. was  formed  in  i<)TO. 

Town  Planning  in  Hong  Kong 

An  acute  shortage  of  land  and  a  vastly  increased 
population  are  the  two  main  difficulties  which  face  Hong 
Kong’s  town  planners  today.  Sir  Patrick  .Xbercrombie, 
who  studied  these  and  other  town  planning  problems  in  the 
course  of  a  visit  to  Hong  Kong,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
population  of  Hong  Kong  must  be  artificially  ristricticl, 
and  that  people  should  be  transferred  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  overcrowded  areas  to  new  (|uarters. 

A  rigidly  enforced  standard  of  maximum  density  and 
an  imposed  limitation  on  industrial  expansion  are  two  other 
essentials,  according  to  Sir  Patrick.  “  Both  these,”  he  says, 
"will  be  difficult  to  enforce:  the  population  has  become  used 
to  densities  which,  over  large  areas  (not  in  small  black 
spots),  must  be  some  of  the  highest  in  the  world;  industry’ 
is  seeking  a  refuge  in  Hong  Kong  and  it  is  hard  to  deny  it 
entrance.” 

A  proposal  which  has  already  been  widely  discussed  in 
the  Colony  is  the  removal  of  naval  military  quarters  from 
the  centre  of  Hong  Kong.  Sir  Patrick  considers  that  the 
removal  of  the  services  from  the  block  of  land  on  either  side 


of  Queen’s  Road,  a  step  which  would  almost  double  the 
central  business  and  ailministration  area,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  ('olony’s  future  prosperity.  The  ser\’ic  's 
have  been  consulted,  and  have  selected  an  alternative  site 
near  Tai  Tam  Bay. 

He  also  considers  that  there  are  first  class  opportunitirs 
for  a  tourist  industry.  Among  the  suggested  developments 
are  cornice  roads  (which  would  rival  those  of  the  Riviera), 
new  hotels  and  country  clubs,  race  courses  and  golf  courses, 
a  pleasure  resort  on  Stonecutters  Island  modelled  on  Stock¬ 
holm’s  Skansen,  and  a  permanent  industrial  fair  to  act  as  a 
“show  window  for  the  Far  East.” 

Hong  Kong,  paradoxically,  is  the  conservator  of  the 
old  South  ('hinese  way  of  life  in  town  and  country  alike, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  many  visitors  would  like  to  see 
('hinese  \illage  life  in  the  New  Territories,  with  its  ex- 
(]uisitel\’  patterned  landscapes,  and  such  popular  carnivals 
as  the  Dragon  Boat  Festival. 

Museum’s  New  South-East  Asian  Gallery 

The  Adelaide  Museum  in  South  Australia  has  spent  a 
year  preparing  a  gallery  which  will  illustrate  the  way  of 
life  of  peoples  of  South-East  Asia  and  Indonesia.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  peoples  in  those  areas,  a  valuable 
collection  of  clothing,  farm  tools,  weapons,  and  works  of 
art  has  been  made,  but  more  specimens  are  needed,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  Museum  board  to  obtain  the 
necessary  material  from  Malaya,  Borneo,  and  Indonesia. 

One  feature  of  the  gallery  planned  is  a  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  to  illustrate  the  everyday  life  of  South- 
East  Asians.  The  Indonesian  (iovernment  has  given  valu¬ 
able  sketches  which  will  be  used  as  murals.  The  existing 
Malayan  collection  of  the  Museum  was  presented  by  the 
Sultan  of  Johore  in  1887,  but  it  is  felt  that  more  specimens 
are  needed  to  show  how  these  people  have  advanced  in  their 
cultural  and  industrial  outlook.  The  New  (iuinea  section 
of  the  South-VV’est  Pacific  collection  was  completed  during 
the  war  years.  It  contains  more  than  4,000  specimens  and 
is  described  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  collections  of 
its  kind. 

New  Port  for  Pakistan 

Side  by  side  w'ith  the  development  of  ('hittagong 
port  and  the  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
('hittagong  Valley  Authority  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  have  decided  to  open  near  ('halna  (district 
Khulna,  East  Bengal)  on  the  river  Pussur,  an  inland  port 
to  handle  ocean-going  vessels.  This  has  been  done  for  one 
year  in  the  first  instance  as  an  experimental  measure.  The 
question  of  making  this  a  permanent  anchorage  will  be 
decided  after  the  year’s  experience.  The  anchorage  is  likely 
to  start  functioning  in  December  this  year. 

The  new  port  will  relieve  both  the  Chittagong  port  and 
the  Itastern  Bengal  Railway  of  pressure  of  traffic,  besides 
feeding  the  ('is-Brahmaputra  area  of  East  Bengal.  It  will 
handle  outgoing  jute  and  tea  and  incoming  coal  and  food- 
grains.  The  yearly  tonnage  which  will  be  handled  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  500,000, 
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India’s  First  Polio  Clinic 


The  problem  of  the  care  and  cure  of  cripples  is  still  virtuullv 
untouched  in  India.  To  enable  sufferers  from  the  after-effects 
of  polio  to  receive  organised  orthopadic  and  physiotherapeutic 
treatment,  a  small  band  of  volunteers,  of  whom  six  were  doctors, 
initiated  the  first  experimental  clinic  for  children  in  Bombay  in 
1947.  With  little  equipment  and  relying  solely  on  private 
support,  they  were  forced  to  commence  their  work  in  a  disused 
army  hut.  Today,  however,  they  have  their  own  spacious  and 


well-equipped  building,  and  apart  from  surgical  and  manipulative 
treatments  for  its  patients,  the  Clinic  is  also  helping  them  by 
means  of  educational  and  occupational  therapy,  to  achieve  self- 
respect  and  a  courageous  outlook.  The  need  for  many  such  centres 
all  over  India,  where  polio  is  on  the  increase,  is  obvious,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  human  sympathy  and  energy  of  this  first  band 
of  volunteers  will  in  turn  lead  to  assistance  for  polio  sufferers 
on  a  national  scale.  Pictures  show  (left)  the  newly-opened  Clinic 
and  (right)  a  small  polio  patient  receiving  treatment. 
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BOOKS  on  the 


Two  Mountains  and  a  River  by  H.  W.  Tilman  {Cambridge 

University  Press,  2is.) 

Mr.  Tilman  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  never  hapj)y 
for  very  long  when  away  from  mountains,  and  he  is  best 
known  for  his  climbs  in  the  Himalayas  and  for  his  leadt  r- 
ship  of  the  1938  Everest  Expedition.  His  latest  post-war 
activities  are  vividly  recounted  in  Two  Mountains  and  a 
River,  otherwise  Mt.  Rakaposhi  (25,550  ft.),  Muztagh  Ata 
(24,388  ft.)  and  the  River  Oxus.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  travels  he  traversed  parts  of  Asia  seldom  trodden  by 
Englishmen,  and  found  himself  arrested  as  a  spy  by  Afghan 
officials  and  handed  on  under  guard  from  town  to  town, 
until  finally  released. 

The  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Tilman  met  his  galling  ill- 
luck  is  evident  from  his  last  w'ords : 

■'  Seneca,  I  think,  has  asserted  that  to  escape  misfortune 
is  to  want  instruction,  and  that  to  live  in  ease  is  to  live  in 
ignorance;  and  as  I  turned  to  go  down  into  Chitral,  tired, 
lousy,  and  bereft  of  my  diaries,  I  felt  that  the  years  had  at 

any  rate  been  rich  in  instruction.” 

His  comment  is  typical  of  his  attitude  to  the  whole 
enterprise,  and  as  one  would  expect  from  him,  Mr.  Tilman’s 
style  is  practical  and  brief,  but  enlivened  by’  a  dry’  sense 
of  humour,  and  illuminated  by  proverbs  from  a  dozen 
nations. 

Mr.  Tilman  eschews  all  high-flown  language,  but  he 
has  a  gift  of  descriptive  power  which  brings  the  reader 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  climbers  and  he  maintains 
a  sense  of  tension  which  makes  one  unwilling  to  lay  dow  n 
the  book  until  the  results  of  the  assaults  upon  the  peaks 
are  known.  Although  he  is  excellent  at  describing  the 
practical  difficulties  that  faced  the  party,  in  the  mid^st  of 
them  he  can  draw  memorable  pictures  of  natural  beauty. 
The  thrill  of  an  Eastern  dawm  never  palls  with  him: 

“  First,  the  stealthy  transition  from  darkness  to  half-light, 
when  mountains  surprisingly  resolve  themselves  into  nearby 

frees  and  trees  into  clumps  of  grass,  while  the  western  sky 
momentarily  darkens  in  contrast  to  the  heightening  pallor  of 
the  east;  and  then  full  light  when  the  landscape  falls  into 
shajie  like  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle;  and  at  last  the  sun  itself 
to  dispel  the  lingering  mists  and  to  banish  mystery  and  romance 
with  his  keen  shaft  of  reality’.” 

When  he  arrived  in  India,  Mr.  Tilman  was  invited  to 
join  two  experienced  Swiss  mountaineers,  Hans  Gyr  and 
Robert  Kappeler,  who  were  going  out  to  the  Himalayas 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Swiss  Foundation  for  Mountain 
Exploration.  Later  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Campbell 
Secord,  who  was  a  pioneer  on  Rakaposhi,  or  at  least  a 
ridge  of  it,  in  1938. 

The  party’s  first  view  of  Rakaposhi  was  impressive, 
but  there  seemed  nothing  to  arouse  misgiving.  They  found 
later,  however,  that,  like  other  Himalayan  giants,  Raka¬ 
poshi  has  formidable  defences.  From  the  base  at  Darakush 
the  first  attack  was  made  from  the  south-w’est  ridge.  At 
something  over  19,000  ft.  they  were  faced  by  200  ft.  of 
knife-edge  rock  covered  with  snow.  Phurba,  the  youngest 
Sherpa  of  the  four  with  the  party,  took  a  quick  look  into 
the  abyss  and  to  the  knife-edge  along  which  the  climbers 
would  have  to  balance,  and,  in  Tilman’s  words,  "  remarked 
sensibly  enough  that  he  was  going  back.” 
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After  the  edge  had  been  negotiated  further  progress 
was  barred  by  a  steep  drop,  and  the  party  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  The  height  was  about  20,000  ft.,  and  they 
turned  next  to  the  north-west  ridge.  The  approach  was 
perilous  with  avalanches  falling  with  disturbing  frequency. 
Gyr  and  Tilman  slogged  up  to  20,000  ft.,  but  found  the 
route  too  steep,  the  snow  uncertain,  and  in  places  ready 
to  avalanche.  This  was  no  place  for  porters,  and  they 
were  glad  to  stumble  to  safety,  and  beat  a  hnal  retreat 
to  Darakush. 

Looking  back  on  his  e.xperiences  and  trying  to  sum  up 
the  reasons  for  defeat,  Mr.  Tilman  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that,  apart  from  Kakaposhi’s  own  part  in  it,  the  chief 
mistake  lay  in  attempting  the  climb  too  early  in  the  season. 
At  least  two  months  are  necessary  for  a  peak  of  Rakaposhi’s 
calibre.  While  neither  of  the  routes  would  be  less  difficult, 
later  in  the  year  they  would  be  less  dangerous,  for  there 
would  be  less  snow  to  avalanche. 

After  the  climbers  had  parted,  Mr.  Tilman  left  for  the 
north  accompanied  by  one  donkey  bound  for  the  wilds  of 

Central  Asia,  to  keep  a  rendezvous  with  his  old  Everest 
companion,  Mr.  E.  E.  Shipton,  British  Consul  in  Kashgar. 

Sven  Hedin,  the  great  Swedish  explorer,  had  made  four 
attempts  to  climb  Muztagh  Ata,  “  Father  of  Ice  Mountains,” 
his  most  successful  one  being  on  the  back  of  a  yak,  a  beast 
for  which  Mr.  Tilman  has  much  admiration.  On  that 
occasion  he  claimed  to  have  reached  20,600  ft.  The  two 
Englishmen  succeeded  in  getting  much  nearer  the  summit, 
but  they  were  finally  defeated  by  terrible  snow  conditions, 
a  bitter  wind,  unexpectedly  severe  cold,  and  oncoming 
darkness.  A  second  attempt  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Ship- 
ton’s  feet  were  badly  frost-bitten. 

After  leaving  Kashgar  Mr.  Tilman  decided  to  take  an 

alternative  route  homewards,  where  he  would  see  the 
source  of  the  historic  O.xus  and  the  Hindu  Kush.  Crossing 
the  frontier  of  Afghanistan  Mr.  Tilman  found  himself  under 
arrest  as  a  spy  by  some  dirty,  unsavoury  police,  but  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  future  was  for  some  time  outweighed  by 
the  excitement  of  moving  along  a  route  possibly  travelled 

by  no  Englishman  for  a  century.  However,  his  anger  was 
aroused  by  the  treatment  he  was  subjected  to  at  the  hands 
of  the  Chief  of  Police  at  Ishkashim.  All  his  possessions 
were  dumped  out  and  even  his  windproof  trousers  slit  opxm 
for  hidden  papers.  From  there  he  was  taken  under  guard 
to  Faizabad,  w'here  he  was  finally  released,  and  was  at  last 
able  to  turn  wearily  towards  Chitral,  which  he  reached  via 
the  15,000  ft.  Dorah  pass. 

When  Mr.  Tilman  reached  the  frontier  cairn  he  could 
hardly  believe  he  was  free,  and  there  his  anger  seems  to 
have  departed.  His  hate  is  never  too  intolerant,  and  he 
forgave  the  Afghans,  for,  as  he  commented,  “  If  one  lives 
in  a  buffer  state  one  must,  I  suppose,  act  like  a  buffer  and 
repel  everything,  from  individuals  to  army  corps.” 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  the  photographs  of 
Rakapx)shi  being  beautiful  and  striking. 
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ISLAMIC  SOCIETY 
AND  THEjWEST 

by 

H.  A.  R.  GIBB  and  HAROLD  BOWEN 

Vol.  1,  Part  1 

Islamic  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

25s.  net 

*.  .  .  The  authors  have  chosen  a  .‘subject  of  the  first 
importance  to  students  of  contemporary  atfairs,  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  have  undertaken  to  till  a  large  gap  in  modern 
historical  literature.  They  have  provided  the  first  volume 
of  the  prolegomena  to  what  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
major  works  of  British  scholarship  in  the  twentieth 
century  .  .  .’  Fortnightly  Review. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  WEST  IN 

IRAN  1918-1948 

by 

GEORGE  LENCZOWSKI 
36s.  net 

(for  Cornell  University  Press) 

’.  .  .  It  is  seldom  that  the  political  and  economic  problems 
of  the  Middle  East  arc  presented  by  a  Western  observer 
with  such  acumen,  insight  and  objectivity  as  we  find  in 
the  present  study  .  .  .’  Cambridge  Rei'iew. 


AFGHANISTAN 

by 

SIR  KERR  FRASER-TYTLER,  K.B.E. 

21s.  net 

Now  that  the  British  have  gone  from  India,  the  question 
which  has  arisen  before,  arises  again — who  will  control 
the  approaches  to  India  across  the  Hindu  Kush.  Already 
the  question  has  become  topical,  and  no  better  moment 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  publication  of  a  book  by 
one  who  knows  more  of  Afghanistan  than  probably  any 
Englishman  or  American  now  living. 

(ready  during  November) 
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Next  Step  in  Asia  by  John  K.  Faikbank,  Harlan  Cleve¬ 
land,  Edwin  O.  Reischauer  and  William  L. 

Holland  {Harvard  University  Press  in  co-operation 

ivith  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  $1.50.) 

A  small  but  verj'  important  Iwok.  In  his  introduction, 
Professor  Fairbank  uses  statements  directed  at  American 
citizens  but  which  have  a  direct  and  forceful  application  to 
Eurojx*ans  as  well.  “More  fully  than  we  now  realise,”  he 
write's,  “  American  life  in  the  years  ahead  will  have  to  adjust 
itself  to  conditions  anti  develo])ments  amonf;  the  Asiatic  half 
of  mankind.  If  this  adjustment  is  to  be  creative  rather  than 
dt'structive,  conscious  rather  than  involuntary,  it  retjuires 
a  continuing  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of  every  public- 
spirited  American.  .  .  .  The  future  of  Asia  and  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  are  pressing  and  veiy'  practical  (piestions.” 

This  is  the  tone  in  which  the  four  specialist  contributors 
write  their  essays  on  their  chosen  subjects.  Professor 
Fairbank  leads  off  with  a  discussion  on  Communism  in 
China  and  the  new  American  ajiproach  to  Asia;  dealing 
first  with  the  grave  difficulties  of  the  initial  understanding  of 
the  problem  in  itself  and  as  a  whole.  The  growth  of  the 
('ommunist  power  while  those  in  authority  j)assively  l(M)ked 
on  or,  by  one  means  or  another,  helped  die  growth,  are 
fully  discussed.  Now  that  Communist  China  is  a  reality, 
understanding  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  Harland  Cleve¬ 
land,  well-known  for  his  connection  with  I'NKRA  in  ('hina, 
deals  ably  and  suggestively  with  the  jiroblems  of  economic 
development  in  the  Far  East  as  a  whole.  He  shows  how 
close-knit  is  the  problem  of  economic  rehabilitation  and  the 
development  of  general  welfare  in  Asia.  Professor 
Reischauer  writes  informatively  on  the  American  Policy 
Problems  presented  by  Japan  and  Korea.  Here  the  outlook 
of  the  United  States  marches  steadily  by  the  side  of  Austra¬ 
lian  and  New  Zealand  opinion,  at  least  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  way.  Ifiit  much  of  what  the  authoi  has  to  say  will 
provoke  serious  thought  among  Englishmen  who  have 
never  found  themselves  east  of  Suez. 

The  last  paper  (The  Asiatic  ('onte.\t  of  our  h'ar  JCastern 
Economic  Policy)  is  'oy  William  L.  Holland,  (he  di.stin- 
guished  Secretary-Ceneral  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions,  who  had  experience  in  ('hina  during  the  recent  war  as 
head  of  the  US  Office  of  War  Information  there.  Starting 
from  common  American  illusions  about  the  Far  East  he 
goes  on  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  get  first  a  cli'ar  idea 
of  the  problem  and  then  take  such  means — however  un¬ 
pleasant  or  costly — as  are  necessary  to  solve  it.  The  whole 
of  the  ninety  pages  of  this  book  are  packed  with  frank 
estimations  of  a  situation  which  needs  all  the  talent  and 
effort  available  to  resolve  it;  the  four  distinguished  writers 
have  served  their  country  well  and  here  put  into  the  hands 
of  thoughtful  men  everywhere  the  most  constructive  survey 
of  the  problem  of  Asia  yet  to  appear. 

Neviile  Whymant 
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Ceylon,  Pearl  of  the  East  by  Harry  Williams  {Robert 

Hale,  25s.) 

The  history  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Ceylon,  apart 
from  medieval  legends,  begins  with  the  Buddhist  mission 
of  Mahendra,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Asoka, 
in  250  B.('.,  who  came  with  a  branch  of  the  sacred  Bo 
tr«'.  under  which  the  Master  had  received  enlightenment, 
and  converted  the  Sinhalese  King  Tissa  and  his  court. 
From  this  time  onwards,  Ceylon  was  a  centre  of  Buddhism 
in  its  present  form,  and  Tissa  and  his  successors  built  the 
sacred  city  of  Anuradhapura,  the  Buddhist  Rome,  with 
its  gigantic  Dagobas  enclosing  the  sacred  relics  and  rising 
higher  than  the  dome  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The 
missions  of  King  Asoka,  putting  as  they  did  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  and  a  lofty  system  of  morals  in  the  jilace 
of  the  caprice  of  tribal  gods,  are  among  the  greatest  civilis¬ 
ing  influences  in  world  history. 

The  English  a|)peared  on  the  scene  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1815,  Wikrama,  the  last  king  of 
Kandy,  was  deported  to  India,  and  ('eylon  became  a  ('rown 
Colony.  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  the  new  (iovernor,  saw  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  ('eylon  lay  in  roadmaking, 
(ireat  highways  pierced  the  jungle  from  north  to  south  and 
east  to  west.  In  1824,  coffee  planting  started,  and  by  1877 
a  (garter  of  a  million  acres  were  uncler  coffee.  Then  came 
the  blight,  but  the  planters  never  lost  heart,  and  by  1^47 
coffee  had  been  replaced  by  tea  and  rubber  on  an  even 
larger  scale.  And  what  of  the  future?  Mr.  Williams  has 
little  faith  in  the  imposition  upon  an  Eastern  people  of 
Western  democracy.  A  new  race  of  jxditicians,  reared  upon 
VVe.stern  educational  practice  and  placed  in  positions  of 
jxiwer  by  that  fantastic  and  wholly  delightful  whim  of  the 
British,  universal  suffrage,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
Kandyan  chiefs  in  the  minds  of  the  masses.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  tea  and  rubber  are  nationalised,  as  has  happened 
with  similar  industries  in  Burma,  the  future  for  British 
enterprise  is  dark;  the  Sinhalese  is  allergic  to  organised 
labour,  and  the  supply  of  indentured  workers  from  the 
Tamil  districts  of  Southern  India  will  quickly  come  to  an 
end.  The  author  thinks  that  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the 
island  may  well  depend  on  a  return  to  its  indigenous  occu¬ 
pation  of  cultivating  rice,  which  has  fallen  into  such  neglect 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  countrymen  are  driven  into 
the  towns  for  a  livelihood,  while  rice  is  imported  from  India. 
Happily,  the  present  government  is  alive  to  the  situation, 
ancl  well  organised  schemes  are  in  operation  for  repairing 
the  bunds  of  the  long  disused  tanks  and  irrigating  large 
areas  of  the  central  and  northern  plains. 

('eylon  has  a  great  feature  as  a  tourist  centre.  Situated 
midway  on  the  great  highway  between  England  and 
Australia,  it  is  easily  accessible.  There  is  a  wide  variety 
of  climate,  from  the  tropical  heat  of  Colombo  to  the 
keen  mountain  air  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  with  its  golf  course 
and  trout  fishing.  A  perennial  attraction  for  the  visitor  is 
the  annual  festival  of  the  Perahera,  held  at  Kandy  every 
August,  when  the  Sacred  Tooth  relic  is  carried  round  the 
town  in  procession  by  a  team  of  magnificent  elephants, 
ridden  by  Kandyan  headmen  in  all  the  glory  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  dress.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  introduc- 
ti('n  to  this  earthly  Paradise  than  Mr.  Williams’  attractive 
and  well-informed  work,  with  its  admirable  photographs  of 
the  superb  Buddhist  monuments  which  constitute  the  main 
glory  of  the  island.  H.  G.  Ravvlinson 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  latest  developments  in  Indo-China  make  the  study 
of  available  material  on  this  country  highly  important. 
In  this  respect,  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  is  to 
be  found  in  The  Asiatic  Review  (October)  where  M.  James 
Baeyens,  the  Director  of  the  Asie-Oceanie  Department  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  explains  some  basic  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  relationship  between  the  members  of  the  French 
Union  and  France  herself.  The  structure  of  Indo-China  is 
built  on  the  three  countries  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos,  all  of  them  ruled  by  emperors  or  kings  and  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  administrators  and  technicians,  thus  forcing 
them  to  rely  on  French  help.  M.  Baeyens’  article,  although 
partly  obsolete,  is  highly  informative.  In  addition,  the 
same  issue  contains  other  articles  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  among  them  “  Tibet  Today,”  by  A.  J.  Hopkiuson, 
in  which  he  outlines  the  dangers  India  would  be  exposed 
to  if  Tibet  were  to  be  occupied  by  ('ommunist  ('hiua. 

"  The  Nationalist  Dilemma  in  Vietnam  ”  is  analysed 
by  J.  R.  Clementin  in  Pacific  Afjairs  (September),  lu 
connection  with  this  article,  Milton  Sacks’  historical  study 
of  “  The  Strategy  of  Communism  in  South-East  Asia  ” 
should  be  read,  as  well  as  the  two  studies  of  “  National 
Socialism  ”  in  Japan  and  the  “  Problems  of  Indouesiaii 
('onstitutionalism  ”  by  Charles  Wolf,  Jr. 

An  eternal  problem  is  discussed  by  Professor  Raymond 
Firth  in  his  article  on  "  The  Peasantry  of  South-East  Asia  ” 
in  International  Affairs;  the  political  possibilities  and 
impedimenta  of  “  Union  in  Asia  ”  are  elucidated  by  Mr. 
V’erner  Levi  in  The  Fortnightly,  who  concludes  that  “  any 
political  commitment  to  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
I'nited  States  would  destroy  the  Asian  nations’  freedom  of 
manceuvre  and,  by  linking  their  destinies  irrevocably  with 
those  of  the  big  powers,  would  impair  the  independence 
which  they  have  just  begun  to  enjoy.” 

Information  on  Australian  cultural  life  can  be  gleaned 
from  Meanjin,  a  magazine  published  (juarterly  by  the 
University  of  Melbourne.  Its  winter  issue  contains  an 
analytical  and  informative  article  on  “  The  Renaissance 
Movement  in  China  ”  by  that  first-rate  expert,  C.  P.  Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

Sud-Est,  a  monthly  published  in  Saigon  and  richlv' 
illustrated,  carries  an  article  on  “  Starvation  and  Agrarian 
Ri'form  in  Communist  China  ”  together  with  other  excel¬ 
lent  contributions  by  Vietnamese  and  French  writers. 

Caravelle  Illustre,  also  published  in  Saigon,  caters,  as 
does  the  Paris  monthly  France  Indochine  for  less  so]ihisti- 
cated  readers.  In  complete  cont'ast  is  East  and  West,  a 
new  quarterly  containing  contributions  on  the  highest 
intellectual  level.  Although  published  in  Rome  it 
is  written  in  English,  and  its  editor  is  Professor 
Ciiuseppe  Tucci,  who  contributes  to  the  second  issue 
an  elaborate  essay  on  Ramakrishna  Parahamsa.  It  was 
also  with  great  pleasure  that  1  read  Prof.  Madanjeet’s 
comparative  study  of  “Oriental  and  Renaissance  Art 
Forms  ’’  in  the  same  issue.  Finally  1  should  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  all  students  of  Ceylonese  affairs  the  perusal  of  the 
centenary  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  wherein  the}’  will  find  a  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary  study  of  “  Professions  and  Occupations  in 
Buddha’s  Time’’  by  B.  C.  Law.  John  Kennedy. 
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ENGINEERING  ECONOMICS  BOOK  II 
(Factory  Organisation  and  Management) 

By  T.  H.  BURNHAM,  B.Sc.Hons.fLond  ),  B.Cbm.fLond.f, 
i-tc.,  and  D.  H.  BRAMLEY,  A.M.l.Mcch.E.,  A.M.I.P.E. 
One  of  the  well-known  Engineering  Degree  Scries,  this  book 
is  now  in  its  Sixth  Edition.  15/-  net. 


THE  FACTORY 

By  Dr.  G.  SCHLESINGER.  An  exhaustive  guide  to  modern 
methods  of  equipping,  organising  and  bringing  into  produc¬ 
tion  every  kind  of  factory.  70/-  net. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  DISTRIBUTION  METHODS  OF 
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By  R.  W.  STEED,  B. Sc. Eng.,  Lecturer  ’n  the  Dept,  of  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering,  King’s  College,  London.  A 
useful  text-hook,  with  carefully  chosen  examp'es  and  complete 
solutions.  12/6  net. 
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KANDYAN  DANCING 

by^^E.  R.  Sarathchandra  {Colombo) 


Sinhalese  dancing  seems  to  have  developed  into  its 
present  form  chiefly  during  the  time  of  the  last  kings  ot 
Ceylon  who  had  their  capital  at  Kandy.  The  tradition 
is  still  preserved  among  dancers  who  belong  to  the  Kandyan 
country,  while  the  dancing  that  is  j)ractised  in  other  parts  of 
Ceylon  is  of  a  different  kind.  These  other  forms  of  Sin¬ 
halese  dancing  have  very  little  entertainment  value,  and 
certainly  do  not  appeal  to  modem  audiences.  They  are 
exorcistic  and  ritual  dances  w'hich  are  still  performed 
during  the  elaborate  ceremonies  that  constitute  the  Sinhalese 
folk  religion.  Although  the  steps  and  movements  of  this 
ritual  dancing  are  extremely  intricate  and  vigorous,  they 
never  reached  a  degree  of  refinement  such  as  one  notices 
in  the  Kandyan  dance. 

Even  the  Kandyan  dance  is,  in  fact,  traceable  to  the 
ceremonial  dancing  of  the  folk  religion,  and  although  it  has 
now  become  secular,  one  can  still  see  the  original  suppli¬ 
catory  movements,  the  bending  of  the  body  and  bringing 
the  hands  together  in  homage,  and  the  vigorous  fimile  witli 
which  the  priest-dancer  went  into  a  frenzy  bi-fore  the  god 
or  got  into  communion  with  him.  The  folk  ceremonies  of 
the  Kandyan  country  are  in  some  respects  different  from 
those  of  the  plains  and  the  coastal  parts  of  ('eylon.  Many 
gods  and  devils  that  are  not  worshipped  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  propitiated  in  ceremonies  that  are  jieculiar 
to  the  Kandyan  provinces.  The  grand  ceremony  of  the 
Kandyan  folk  religion  is  the  Kohomha  Kankariya,  where 
a  number  of  gods  are  honoured  in  dance  and  song  offerings. 
It  is  in  the  Kohumba  Kankariya  that  one  can  still  see  the 
Kandyan  dance  in  what  must  havi'  been  its  original  setting. 

The  rehnement  and  d(;velopment  of  Sinhalese  dancing 
ill  the  Kandyan  countiy  can  iirobahly  be  attributed  to  the 


Kandyan  dancers  at  a  wedding  feast 


jiatronage  that  it  received  from  Buddhism  as  well  as  from 
the  feudal  chieftains  during  this  time.  Drummers  and 
dancers  became  tenants  holding  land  under  the  overlord¬ 
ship  of  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth  at  Kandy,  and  in  return 
for  the  land,  they  had  to  play  instruments  for  the  daily 
service,  and  dance  at  the  annual  Procession 

Sinhalese  dancing  also  seems  to  have  come  in  contact, 
during  the  time  of  the  Kandy  kings,  with  Kathakali  from 
South  India.  No  direct  evidence  can  be  adduced  from 
history  to  show  that  this  contact  took  place,  or  to  show  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  took  place,  but  there  are  several 
facts  that  make  this  hypothesis  likely.  The  last  kings  of 
Kandy  were  of  South-Indian  extraction,  and  the  connection 
of  ('eylon  with  South  India,  although  it  was  there  all  the 
time,  became  more  intimate  during  their  reigns.  All  aspects 
of  Kandyan  culture  bear  unmistakable  signs  of  South 
Indian  influence,  and  in  music  this  is  very  conspicuous. 
The  South-Indian  kings  who  reigned  at  Kandy  were,  in  all 
probabilit}’,  from  Malabar,  the  home  of  the  Kathakali 
dance.  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  there  were 
Kathakali  dancers  in  the  Kandyan  court.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  which  we  can  explain  the  almost  identical  pose 
adopted  by  Kandyan  and  Kathakali  dancers,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  identity  of  certain  adavvas. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  secular  Kandyan  dance  con¬ 
sists  of  dances  imitative  of  the  movements  of  certain  birds 
and  animals.  There  are  eighteen  of  them,  and  both  the 
dances  as  well  as  the  songs  accompanying  them  are  known 
as  Vannams  (literally  "descriptions”).  The  Kandyan 
dancer  does  not  emi)loy  a  stylised  gt“sture-language  like  that 
of  the  Kathakali  dancer,  nor  dot^  he  make  use  of  eye- 
movements  and  facial  exjiressions.  It  is  Ir’s  body  and  hand 
movements  that  attempt  to  convey  the  gait  of  the  animal 
or  bird,  and  the  rhythm  lieaten  on  the  drum  aids  the 
description.  In  thi‘  traditional  style,  the  Kandyan  dancer 
sings  white  he  dances,  but  the  singing  is  usually  done  by  a 
chorus  in  present-day  recitals,  as  the  dancer  tends  to  get 
out  of  bri’ath  after  executing  his  vigorous  movements. 

Kandyan  dance  technicpie  has  been  employed  for  ballet 
purposes  in  recent  times  with  considerrible  success.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  not  being  so  stylised  as  the  Kathakali  or 
Bharata  Natyam  and  is  therefore  intelligible  to  lay 
audiences.  It  has,  however,  a  tendency  to  be  monotonous, 
if  employed  for  a  ballet  from  beginning  to  end.  Hence 
ballets  in  which  Kathakali  technicpie  has  been  mixed  with 
Kandyan  techniiiue  have  been,  on  the  whole,  more  success¬ 
ful.  Besides,  there  are  nitKids  which  the  Kandyan  technicjue 
would  be  x  er\-  suitable  for  conveying,  whereas  other  moods 
could  be  more  adequately  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
Kathakali.  Kathakali  is  also  capable  of  expressing  a  wider 
range  of  mood  and  theme.  Thus  the  blending  of  Kandyan 
with  Kathakali  that  is  taking  place  in  the  dance-drama  in 
Ceylon  is  likely  to  synthesise  into  a  medium  with  a  high 
degree  of  expressiveness. 


Eastkrn  World,  November,  it)^o 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  MODERN  CHINESE 

LITERATURE 

by  Pham  Van  Ky 


During  the  last  titty  years,  Chinese  literature  has 
undergone  such  a  complete  change  that  Europe  cannot 
ignore  it,  least  ot  all  since  she  has  herselt  been  in  part 
responsible  tor  the  phenomenon.  Beginning  with  the  open¬ 
ing  ot  the  19th  century  the  evolution  ot  this  new  literature 
had  completed  its  preliminary  stages  by  the  time  the 
Manchus  tell.  These  stages  were  provoked  and  stimulated 
by  various  contacts  with  the  W'est  and  they  led  to  a  point 
where  the  new  literature  was  ready  to  assume  active  torce 
trom  the  setting  up  ot  the  Republic  in  1911.  During  the  past 
two  decades,  indeed,  Chinese  literature  has  made  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  enrichment  and  renewal  ot  world  literature, 
stirred  by  cultural  exchanges,  the  wider  spreading  ot  toreign 
study  and  by  travel. 

The  basis  ot  Chinese  literature  dates  trom  about  the 
beginning  ot  the  Christian  era  and  coincided  with  the  move¬ 
ment  ot  thought  which,  under  the  Han  dynasty,  led  China 
straight  into  the  ways  ot  orthodoxy.  Thus  came  into  being 
those  numerous  commentaries  which  wavered  between  two 
leanings:  one  being  polemical,  the  other  a  torm  ot  com¬ 
promise,  and  one  could  reach  the  original  text  only 
through  a  scholastic  desert  whose  aridity  slowly  dried  out 
all  the  sap  ot  the  text  and  which,  moreover,  became  tor 
examinees  the  only  correct  reading. 

Again  there  was  the  ideographic  script,  independent  ot 
phonetic  readings,  ot  individual  characters,  co-existing  with 
a  s{X)ken  language — neither  being  artificial  nor  imperfect. 
Leibniz  interested  himself  in  the  written  language,  but  the 
spoken  tongue,  varying  from  province  to  province  and  even 
in  smaller  areas,  had  possibilities  not  exploited  until 
it  became  the  vehicle  of  that  renaissance  which  tired 
the  young  Republic.  But  it  presented  a  great  problem; 
how  could  it  be  made  uniform  and  practicable  tor  the 
greatest  number  of  people? 

After  the  appearance  of  the  first  “  phonetic  ”  signs  in 
1898  there  came  in  1904  the  scheme  of  “  simplified  chara- 
ters.  ”  Then,  in  1911,  a  League  was  formed  tor  the 
unification  ot  pronunciation.  It  instituted  the  39  phonetic 
signs  which  formed  the  basis  of  pai-hua — the  so-called 
."clear”  speech.  In  1916  the  eminent  scholar  Hu  Shih 
went  beyond  these  purely  practical  measures  in  his  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  his  Eight  Principles  for  the  regeneration  ot  a  popular 
literature.  These  were:  i.  Discard  the  use  ot  allusions 
whether  mythical,  historical,  literary  or  belonging  to  folk¬ 
lore.  2.  Avoid  the  use  of  proverbial  locutions,  seasonal 
sayings  and  special  locutions  of  which  prosody  makes  such 
great  use  to  preserve  its  gnomjc  character.  3.  Banish  gram¬ 
matical  parallelism,  antithetic  and  synthetic  constructions, 
"twin  phrases”  and  related  couplets.  4.  Always  use 
popular  expressions.  5.  Take  particular  care  over  composi¬ 
tion.  6.  Make  no  complaint  over  that  which  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  useless.  7.  Invent  new  combinations  of  terms 


and  new  metaphors.  8.  Never  write  unless  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  communicate. 

"I  believe,”  said  Hu  Shih,  "that  modern  literature 
should  no  longer  be  the  preserve  of  a  handful  of  individuals; 
rather  should  it  prove  a  powerful  current  able  to  spread 
itself  through  the  masses.”  In  1917  he  published  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Renovation  of  Literature  and  this  was 
the  basis  of  a  movement  which  burst  suddenly  upon  the 
scene  on  May  4,  1919,  with  the  formation  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang.  Kang  Yu-wei,  a  name  which  dominates  these  early 
attempts  at  a  "  new  civilisation,  ”  pleaded  for  the  adoption 
of  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  Western  Powers,  while  his 
disciple,  Liang  Ch’i-ch’ao,  declared:  "In  order  to  bring 
about  reforms  in  the  general  administration  among  the 
people,  it  is  necessary  to  rejuvenate  the  conception  of  the 
novel.”  After  these  came  Yen  Fu  (1853-1921)  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  philosophers  Huxley,  Stuart  Mill,  Spencer,  Adam 
Smith,  Jevons  and  Montesquieu;  and  Lin  Shu  (1852-1924) 
who  reached  the  total  of  150  "translations”  (following  the 
versions  ot  his  collaborators)  of  Stevenson,  Dickens,  Scott, 
Hugo,  Dumas,  Balzac,  Ibsen,  Cervantes,  Tolstoy,  and  so 
on.  Soon  others  joined  this  coterie — Maupassant,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Kropotkin,  Marx,  Engels,  Poe  and  many  others. 
Hitherto  these  writers  from  over  the  sea,  being  enshrined 
in  the  classical  style  had  had  little  influence  on  the  spirit 
of  contemporary  China. 

The  shock  which  some  felt  for  these  "novelties”  at 
first  soon  turned  into  a  blind  enthusiasm  for  everything 
foreign.  This  reached  such  absurd  extremes  that  one 
President  of  the  National  University  in  Peking  was  led  to 
place  one  obscure  American  professor  "above  Confucius.” 
F'urther  one  group  of  writers  advocated  the  abandonment 
of  the  ideographic  script  and  the  complete  westernisation 
of  the  Chinese  written  language. 

The  year  1927,  which  marked  the  break  between  the 
Kuomintang  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  showed 
also  a  recrudescence  of  Soviet  culture.  In  both  Shanghai 
and  Peking  there  began  to  develop  a  so-called  proletarian 
literature,  based  on  modern  Russian  authors  and  on  popular 
American  romances  of  the  proletarian  type  of  appeal.  The 
works  of  Trotsky,  Lenin,  Plekhanov,  Bogdanov  and  Upton 
Sinclair  made  their  appearance  in  Chinese.  The  Tso  Lien 
or  League  of  the  Left  was  formed  to  embrace  all  leftist 
writers.  But  Kuomintang  reaction  was  not  slow  in  coming; 
under  the  auspices  of  this  growing  Party  was  bom  the  New 
Life  Movement  which  declared  itself  based  on  Sun  Yat- 
sen’s  Three  Principles  of  the  People  and  set  itself  to 
promote  "a  national  conscience  and  a  psychology  of  the 
masses.  ”  Later,  when  politics  intruded,  five  "  left-wing 
writers”  were  condemned  to  death  and  executed  by  the 
"Central  Government.” 

Earlier  there  had  been  a  qiiarre!  between  the  devotees 
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of  jyai-hua  and  the  traditionalists;  the  pai-hua  advocates 
won  the  day  and  their  victory  was  conhrmed  by  a  mini- 
steiial  decree  of  1920.  Thus  the  war  ended  and  the 
“moderns”  could  now  go  over  to  the  offensive. 

It  was  the  novel  which  first  benefited  from  the  new 
conditions.  As  far  back  as  the  Chou  dynasty  (12th  to  3rd 
century  B.C.)  the  first  manifestations  of  this  kind — the 
hsiao-shuo,  literally  "  small-talk  " — had  comprised  mytho¬ 
logical  themes.  They  became  more  sophisticated  under  the 
T’ang  dynasty  (bth-pth  century  A.D.)  and  after  a  period  of 
chaos  under  the  five  short  dynasties  they  reappeared  under 
the  Sung  (ioth-i3th  century  A.D.)  taking  a  historical  form 
in  which  seven-tenths  of  the  subject  matter  was  authentic. 
The  novel  with  long  chapters  was  definitely  the  creation  of 
Lo  Pen  who — be  it  remembered — had  good  character 
creation  and  used  a  Chinese  style  ver>'  near  the  spoken 
tongue.  Under  the  Ming  (i4th-i6th  century  A.D.)  came 
the  famous  Plum-flowers  in  a  Golden  Vase  {Chin  Ping  Mei), 
a  psychological  novel.  Under  the  Ch’ing  (lyth-ipth  century 
A.D.)  the  novel  was  divided  between  the  knightly,  the 
humorous,  the  satirical,  the  didactic  and  the  autobiograph¬ 
ical.  Then  came  the  Revolution. 

Up  to  this  time  this  genre  had  been  considered 
“unworthy”  of  the  attention  of  literates;  as  was  also  the 
case  with  the  theatre.  This  it  may  be  remembered  was 
the  same  in  the  West  up  to  the  Kenais-sance.  Now, 
however,  a  place  of  honour  was  accorded  the  new’  novel 
and  short  story  in  numerous  reviews  and  periodicals,  of 
which  the  outstanding  w'ere  the  Neie>  Novel  Magazine  edited 
by  Liang  Ch’i-ch’ao  and  The  Short  Story  Magazine.  The 
names  which  illumine  this  resurrection  number  dozens,  the 
most  representative  being  Yu  Ta-fu  (Perdition);  Kuo  Mo¬ 
jo  (President  of  the  League  of  the  Left);  Mao  Shun;  Chu 
Tzu-ch’ing;  Yang  An  and,  finally,  three  figureheads. 

First  comes  Lu  Hsiin,  whose  real  name  was  Chou  Shu- 
jen,  1881-1936.  His  output  was  small  but  strictly  scientific 
in  form;  apart  from  a  few  verses  his  sole  w'ork  is  represented 
by  two  small  collections  of  tales  Cries  and  Perplexity.  They 
reveal,  nevertheless,  vigour,  conciseness  and  realism  and 
still  have  an  effect  on  writers  of  today. 

Second  is  Pa  Chin,  born  in  1905.  In  contrast  with  Lu 
Hsiin,  Pa’s  style  is  all  facile  luxuriance.  After  studying  in 
Shanghai  and  Peking  he  lived  in  France  in  1917  and  there 
worked  in  a  factory  while  writing  his  first  novel.  For  some 
years  now  he  has  devoted  himself  to  spreading  the  ideas  of 
Tolstoy,  Turgeniev  and  Gorki  among  his  countrymen.  His 
One  Family,  which  attacks  social  evils,  shows  him  to  be  the 
greatest  success  of  all  contemporary  novelists  in  China. 

Third  comes  Lao  She,  a  Manchu  born  in  Peking  in 
1898.  Living  in  Chungking  as  a  professor  at  the  L’niversity, 
he  has  written  a  score  of  works  of  which  the  best  known 
is  Rickshaw  Boy.  This  work,  together  with  his  trilogy  Four 
Generations  Under  One  Roof  provided  several  of  the  pillars 
of  the  school  of  pai-hua. 

Before  the  Revolution  Chinese  literature  was  called 
“an  education  for  poetry-writing.”  Poetry  remains  the 
domain  w'herein  one  may  really  apply  the  eight  Principles 
of  Hu  Shih.  "At  the  beginning  of  his  career  the  latter  had 
not  quite  freed  himself  from  the  lure  of  the  tz’u  (a  favourite 
form  of  verse  under  the  Sungs).  But  the  scrapping  of  the 
entire  edifice  of  the  old  form  of  poetrj’  meant  that  it  took 


time  for  the  practitioners  of  the  new  form  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  it.  Yet  great  names  have  already  appeared.  T’ang 
Po-ch’ing  and  Wang  Ching-chih  tried  out  varieties  of  free 
free  verse  and  types  of  assonance;  Tsung  Po-hua  and  Liang 
Tsung-t’ai  derived  inspiration  from  Tagore  and  from  the 
haikai  of  the  Japanese;  Wang  Tu-ch’ing  mostly  restricted 
himself  to  the  sonnet  form  and  to  French  verse-form  in 
general;  and,  above  all,  mention  should  be  made  of  Hsiu 
Chih-mo  who  stands  high  among  those  who  followed  the 
European  technique. 

However,  great  as  it  has  been,  European  influence 
does  not  seem  to  have  effected  a  radical  change  in  Chinese 
literature;  this  is  largely  due,  perhaps,  to  fundamental 
differences  between  the  languages  and  systems  of  writing 
of  the  two  continents.  To  sum  up,  pai-hua  writing  began 
by  following  the  ancient  styles,  followed  by  the  imitation  of 
the  West  and  is  now  preparing  to  develop  along  its  own 
lines. 

As  to  the  novel  one  may  well  ask  whether  it  has 
reached  a  fixed  point  of  decay  or  whether  it  is  still  in  a 
state  of  suspense.  In  looking  for  itself  in  the  iesthetics  of 
the  West  is  it  not  really  tending  towards  its  own  rebirth? 

W’hatever  may  be  the  outcome  one  hop>es  for  much 
from  the  third  stage;  that  of  original  works.  But,  taking 
into  account  all  the  factors  of  an  ideographic  language  with 
a  long  and  complicated  history  of  literary  development  and 
fixation  of  form,  it  is  clear  that  the  moidern  Chinese  style 
has  become  a  language  of  the  nation  and  as  such  is  exerting 
a  socialising  influence,  although  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to 
view’  this  change  in  its  true  perspective. 
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INDIAN  ABORIGINAL  CULTURE 

by  Winifred  Holmes 


A  ^foup  of  Tangkhul  Sagas,  Sorth  Easl  Manipur,  .-t  feature  of 
eoery  village  is  the  spirit  tree,  usually  one  for  each  hut 


Young  girl  of  the  Santal  tribe,  Birbhum  District 


"Tht“  problem  of  India’s  backward  tribal  populations” 
he  points  out,  “  is  extremely  complex,  and  conditions  var\’ 
so  greatly  from  State  to  State  that  closer  scrutiny  reveals  a 
multitude  of  individual  problems  each  requiring  an  entirely 
different  solution.  The  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Assam 
have  little  in  common  with  those  of  the  Middle  and  Penin¬ 
sular  India,  and  a  flexible  policy  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  the  twenty-three  millions  classed  under  the 
term  ‘  Scheduled  Tribes.  ’  But  the  provisions  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  Schedule  of  the  new  Constitution  show  clearly 
that  the  Indian  legislators  are  awake  to  their  responsibility 
towards  these  ancient  populations,  whose  future  depend.s 
almost  entirely  on  the  vision  and  the  goodwill  of  their  more 
progressive  compatriots.” 

These  people,  variously  termed  "aboriginals”,  "primi¬ 
tive”  or  "Scheduled  tribes”,  represent  the  remnants  of 
peoples  left  behind  in  the  more  inaccessible  pockets  of  the 
sub-continent  from  waves  of  migrant  i)eoples  who  came 
West  or  East  in  search  of  more  fertile  or  congenial  places 
in  which  to  live.  In  Southern  India  and  in  the  Deccan 
there  are  Veddoid  forest  tribes  who  live  much  as  paleolithic 
man  lived,  although  they  are  not  far  from  centres  of  civil¬ 
isation  and  modern  industrialisation.  On  the  North-East 


Taken  all  together  the  aboriginal  peoples  of  India 
number  around  twenty-three  millions.  Are  they  to  be 
absorbed  and  form  part  of  the  unihed  national  ethos 
aimed  at  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  Hindu  thought  today? 
Or  will  they  be  allowed  to  keep  intact  the  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  culture,  their  religion,  art,  social  customs, 
tribal  law  and  the  various  forms  of  simple  pastoral  economy 
they  practise  according  to  ancient  custom  and  geographical 
nt“cessity?  They  have  kept  their  identity  for  so  many 
hundreds  of  years  and  been  little  affected,  in  spite  of  clashes 
and  some  economic  and  ideological  penetration,  bv  the 
complex  systems  of  thought  and  economy  which  have 
developed  around  them,  ('an  they  keep  their  identity  any 
longer  in  the  new  India? 

A  few  years  ago  anthropologists  who  know  and  appre¬ 
ciate  many  of  these  peoples  and  are  convinced  that  on  the 
whole  they  are  happy  and  contented  in  their  mode  of  life, 
were  afraid  that  the  surge  of  national  consciousness  would 
see  to  it  that  they  were  absorbed  and  made  to  tit  in  to 
the  new  overall  pattern.  However,  according  to  Dr. 
Christopher  von  Furer-Haimendorf,  Reader  in  Anthro¬ 
pology,  London  University,  Indian  oj)inion  in  responsible 
quarters  is  changing  in  this  respect,  partly  through  the 
influence  of  Indian  anthropologists. 
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frontier,  in  the  no-man’s  land  of  “  Unadministered  Terri¬ 
tories  ”  between  Assam  and  Tibet,  live  tribes  whose  culture 
and  religion  is  still  to  a  great  extent  neolithic. 

Yet  these  peoples  are  not  untutored  savages.  Some 
of  their  customs  may  be  surprising  and  repellent  to  us,  such 
as  the  head-hunting  of  the  Nagas — a  means  of  obtaining 
life-magic  for  the  village — but  they  live  according  to  strict 
tribal  rules  of  conduct  and  ethics  and  have  in  many  cases 
a  well-developed  ritual  art  which  contains  much  that  is 
aesthetically  satisfying  to  themselves  and  often  to  sophis¬ 
ticated  people  as  well. 

The  folk  tales  of  the  Gonds  of  the  Central  Provinces 
for  instance  point  to  their  having  once  been  a  great 
people  with  powerful  rajas  who  were  equal  in  resources  and 
prestige  to  their  Hindu  neighbours.  The  Gond  language 
belongs  to  the  Dravidian  group  and  is  still  the  predominant 
tongue  in  many  areas,  although  some  of  the  tribes  have 
abandoned  it  for  Hindi. 

But  the  differences  in  their  culture  from  that  of  the 
people  of  the  plains  round  them  are  deeper  than  a  mere 
linguistic  one.  To  quote  again  from  Dr.  von  Fiirer- 
Haimendorf :  “  The  most  important  difference  is 

perhaps  that  the  Gond  lives  in  a  classless  and  casteless 
society.  A  Gond  village  community  is,  moreover,  more 
closely  knit  than  any  non-aboriginal  village  community 
which  necessarily  includes  many  distinct  castes  of  varying 
status.  Gond  religion  is  a  true  folk-religion  without 
rationalisation  or  dogma,  earthbound  and  of  great  vitality. 
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and  closely  interwoven  with  economic  and  social  activities. 
Tribal  councils  and  village  panchayats  are  in  general  quite 
capable  of  dealing  with  disputes  which  arise  between  tribes¬ 
men  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  little  desire  to  appeal  to  outside 
courts.” 

Other  great  aboriginal  tribes,  numbering  several 
million,  whose  cultural  patterns  are  quite  different  from 
their  Moslem  and  Hindu  neighbours,  are  the  Santals  of 
Bengal  and  Bihar.  Their  cultural  heritage  is  ancient  and 
strongly  adhered  to.  The  chief  artistic  expression  of  it 
comes  in  music,  song  and  dance,  and  these  arts  bring  much 
satisfaction  to  the  people  who  practise  them.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  remove  these  satisfactions  and  emotional 
outlets  too  quickly  and  before  they  can  be  replaced  by 
others. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cultures  of  many  hill  races  may 
still  contain  the  remnants  of  a  late  neolithic  civilisation, 
which  once  spread  over  a  large  area  between  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Borneo.  The  standard  of  living  and  cultural 
traditions  of  the  Nagas  and  certain  other  hill  tribes  are 
definitely  superior  to  those  of  most  other  aboriginals  of 
Peninsular  India,  and  it  is  apparent  that  this  culture- 
pattern  originated  outside  the  sphere  of  Indian  civilisation. 
It  can  therefore  be  assumed  that,  owing  to  the  stubborn¬ 
ness  with  which  these  tribes  cling  to  their  own  way  of  life, 
their  absorption  into  a  different  culture-pattern  will  be  a 
lengthy  and  difficult  process. 


THE  ROLANG  OF  GA 

by  Paul  Roche 


ALIVTNG  corpse,  such  is  a  “rolang” — a  creature  that 
rises  from  death  with  evil  intent,  whose  touch  is  fatal. 
So  it  is  supposed  in  Ga,  the  little  town  tucked  away  in 
south-eastern  Tibet,  where  three  small  girls  were  playing 
one  afternoon  in  the  woods  outside  its  walls. 

"Let’s  pick  jasmine,”  laughed  Kishna,  and  they 
scampered  off  into  the  thick  of  the  scented  white  jasmine 
growing  along  the  roadway.  - 

Suddenly,  pulsing  over  hill  and  dale,  a  long  sweet  note 
came  upon  the  children  at  their  play. 

“The  conches,  ’’  they  cried,  “someone  must  be  dead.  ’’ 
“It  must  be  Kusog  Manasowra,”  said  Dravni.  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  anticipation.  “There  will  be  a  big 
feast,  for  he  was  rich.  We  shall  have  meat  to  eat,  ancl 
spiced  nuts,  and  tsamba  dipped  in  honey.  ’’ 

Not  so,  thought  Kooloo,  a  curly  headed  youth  who 
presently  strode  down  the  road  towards  the  town.  He  had 
recently  been  accepted  as  a  novice  in  the  neighbouring 
monastery — a  “  gompa  ’’  whose  golden  roofs  shone  amid  the 
arid  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  mountain  overlooking  Ga — 
and  he  was  still  taking  life  and  religion  very  seriously. 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,”  he  cried, 
“death  isn’t  a  thing  to  make  games  about,  especially  the 
death  of  a  good  old  man  like  Kusog  Manasowra.” 

The  little  girls  paused  in  their  dancing  and  hung  their 
heads.  “  Is  all  the  monaster)'  coming  to  the  lamentation?” 
asked  Dravni.  “What  a  lovely  sight  it  will  be!” 


“  Three  lamas  are  coming,  and  I  am  to  prepare  things 
for  them,”  answered  Kooloo  with  importance,  and,  with  a 
freshly-picked  ball  of  jasmine  twisted  round  a  button  of  his 
tunic  and  another  behind  his  ear,  he  strode  towards  the 
gates  of  Ga.  The  little  girls  tripped  along  behind,  silent 
and  giggling  in  turns. 

Within  the  town  e.xcitement  was  beginning  to  show 
itself.  Tall  prayer  flags  announced  in  colours  of  chocolate 
and  gold  that  an  important  funeral  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  around  the  dead  man’s  house  a  crowd  of  people 
gathered,  as  the  news  spread  that  the  three  lamas  were 
arriving  to  perform  the  obsequies. 

The  ceremonies  were  expected  to  last  several  days  and 
already  some  of  the  younger  damsels  were  decking  them¬ 
selves  out  in  finery 

Presently,  inside  the  house,  the  three  lamas,  preceded 
by  young  Kooloo,  made  their  way  to  the  room  where  the; 
dead  man  lay,  and  were  met  by  the  two  wives  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  by  the  chief  steward  and  his  servants. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  large  cauldron,  on 
which,  with  his  clothes  on  back  to  front  and  his  knees 
drawn  up  to  his  chest,  was  the  corpse  of  Kusog  Manasowra. 
He  looked  comical  rather  than  awesome,  and  pathetically 
neat  and  shrunken — more  like  a  toy  than  a  corpse. 

Lama  Tolung,  the  senior  lama,  halted  about  two  yards 
from  the  corpse,  and  sprinkling  incense  into  a  bowl  of  char¬ 
coal  beckoned  to  Kooloo  to  light  the  brass  butter  lamps 
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hanging  near.  Then  he  cried  out :  “  Spirit  of  Manasowra 
come  forth,  and  prepare  to  be  instructed  on  your  journey.” 
The  lamas  approached,  and,  filling  small  cups  with  grain, 
placed  them  upon  the  family  altar. 

Then  Lama  Tolung  intoned  the  instructions — a  chanted 
litany  telling  the  dead  man  what  roads  he  must  follow, 
what  demons  he  must  beware  of,  and  what  foods  he  must 
eat  and  what  avoid,  if  he  wished  to  reach  the  land  of  bliss. 
From  time  to  time  the  band  struck  in  from  a  courtyard 
nearby,  and  the  moan  of  the  lamas  was  temporarily 
drowned  by  the  crash  and  jingle  of  cymbals,  the  wails  of 
conch  shells  and  the  blare  of  trumpets. 

Meanwhile  the  lamas,  having  finished  the  first  part  of 
their  duties,  were  looking  forward  to  the  funeral  dinner, 

and  whilst  the  embalmers  were  busy  on  the  body  one 

of  the  widows  approached  with  a  round  brick  of  tea  which 

she  sliced  and  dropped  into  a  boiling  pan.  A  boy  stood  by 
with  a  dish  of  salted  butter  from  which  the  widow  took 
great  chunks  and  stirred  them  into  the  liquid,  and  a  servant 
girl  came  round  with  jade  saucers  of  fragrantly-roasted  flour 
and  offered  them  to  the  guests. 

The  bier,  carrjdng  the  swathed  and  bejewelled  body  of 
Kusog  Manasowra,  was  set  on  a  garnet-coloured  carpet  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  Lama  Tolung  commanded 
silence.  Noiselessly  maids  came  in  with  food.  The  em¬ 
balming,  of  course,  was  not  finished,  but  the  body  was 
needed  for  the  ceremonies  and  the  defunct  had  still  much  to 
learn  before  his  critical  journey  to  the  land  of  eternal  bliss. 
The  food  was  laid  before  the  bier. 

"Spirit  of  Manasowra,”  cried  the  lama,  "come  here 
immediately  and  fill  yourself.”  Whereupon  the  lamas  be¬ 
gan  to  help  themselves  to  the  food. 

Almost  two  hours  passed  before  final  justice  was  done 
to  the  many  dishes:  the  chickens,  the  savoury  rice  balls, 
the  plates  of  sweetmeats  and  pastries,  the  cheeses  and 
the  honeyed  fruits;  and  then,  long  clay  pipes  were  set  before 

the  men,  and  a  large  tobacco  leaf  was  crushed  into  dust  and 
offered  to  the  guests  by  a  boy  with  a  silver  spoon  and  a  dish 
of  glowing  charcoal. 

The  women  withdrew  leaving  the  little  group  of  lamas 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  smoking.  A  brazier  of 
cedar  charcoal  warmed  them  against  the  air  of  the  spring 
night,  and  from  comers  of  the  room  incense  sticks 
smouldered  their  fragrance. 

Little  was  said.  The  quietness  of  the  room  was  broken 
by  the  steady  throb  without  of  the  strange  music  of  hand- 
drum  and  femur-trumpet.  Kooloo,  half-asleep,  pictured  the 
people  dancing  under  the  starry  sky — tall  men  of  Kham 
clad  in  the  garments  of  hermits  and  ascetics,  and  wandering 
gomchens  (magicians)  describing  with  gestures  the  dead 
man’s  spirit  in  quest  of  the  realms  of  bliss. 

He  heard  one  of  the  lamas  say:  "The  boy  has  eaten 
enough  to  fill  a  yak;  will  he  ever  be  of  use  to  us  tonight?  ’’ 
And  Lama  Tolung  answ'ered :  “  It  is  well  that  he  sleeps. 
Later  he  must  chant  the  litanies.”  Then  he  added:  “  It  is 
good  that  the  boy  knows  nothing  of  Manasowra’s  past,  but 
for  whose  secret  confession  even  we  w'ould  not  suspect  the 
e.xplanation  of  his  first  wife’s  death  twenty  years  ago.” 

A  few  minutes  afterwards — or  so  it  seemed  to  Kooloo 
— he  was  wakened  from  his  drr  ams  by  a  nudge  from  one  of 
the  lamas. 
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"Get  up,  my  son,”  he  said,  “we  are  going  to  sletp  a 
little  and  you  must  chant  the  itinerary  prayers  for  the 
dead.” 

Kooloo  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  around  the  n  om. 
The  fire  and  the  lamps  were  burning  brightly,  and  the  tody 
of  Kushog  Manasowra  lay'  swathed  on  the  floor  about  stven 
yards  away'. 

The  young  man  sat  on  his  heels  towards  its  feet  and 
began  to  pray  aloud,  recalling  the  words  of  warning  o!  his 
ma.ster  at  the  monastery:  “The  spirit  of  the  dead  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  prayer.  Never,  my  son,  even  for  a  moment,  let 
that  control  be  broken.”  The  lamas,  wrapped  in  cloaks, 
lay  along  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  mummy  was  thus 
surrounded  by  four  persons,  of  whom  three  were  soon 
asleep. 

For  a  while  Kooloo  was  faithful  to  his  prayers.  But 

with  the  gradual  ceasing  of  all  noise  outside,  his  own 
weariness,  and  the  burdensome  repetitions  of  the  formulae, 
he  fell  asleep. 

Then  a  sudden  fear  swept  over  him,  and  he  awoke, 
for  he  felt  he  had  been  touched. 

He  saw  nothing,  but  presently  a  white  cat  moved 
across  the  room,  and  its  eyf*s  shone  like  lumps  of  metal 

as  it  turned  to  look  at  him. 

He  sat  there  waiting.  The  brazier  had  burnt  to  ashes, 
and  the  cold  dawn  air,  powdered  with  mist,  dropped 
wraith-like  from  the  window.  He  felt  alone. 

Five  minutes  passed.  Then  he  realised  he  was  hearing 
something  unusuai.  He  got  up  to  see  where  the  cat  had 
gone.  It  had  vanished,  but  he  heard  again  that  curious 
sound,  like  the  stretching  and  tearing  of  cloth.  Now  it  was 
loud  and  close. 

He  stiffened  with  terror.  There,  but  a  few  yards  away, 
the  mummy  seemed  to  be  moving.  Yes,  undoubtedly,  it 
was  pulling  and  rending  at  its  bands.  He  heard  with  horror 

the  ripping  and  cracking  of  cloth  as  it  desperately  tried  to 

free  itself. 

Kooloo  felt  sick  with  fright.  Then  he  saw  a  thin 
bejewelled  hand  groping.  What  if  the  creature  should  get 
to  its  feet !  In  that  instant  Kooloo  fled.  Half  mad  with 
the  fear  of  being  chased  he  ran  down  the  passage  and 
out  into  the  compound.  He  fled  down  the  garden  between 
beds  of  early  pink  and  yellow  roses,  out  into  the  streets 
and  out  of  the  gates  of  Ga.  There,  by  the  banks  of  a 
meadow,  he  flung  himself  panting. 

The  coolness  of  the  morning  slowly  soothed  him.  The 
sky  was  running  with  sombre  shades  of  returning  colour. 
The  hills  were  beginning  to  flush  with  brown  and  purple, 
and  rice  fields  to  tinge  with  lights  of  green. 

The  sun  rose,  and  labourers  came  into  the  fields.  He 
persuaded  them  to  return  with  him  into  the  town,  and 
they  invaded  the  yamen  and  roused  the  widows.  “You 
wili  soon  see,”  said  an  old  farmer  to  Kooloo,  “that  your 
fears  are  nothing.  All  will  be  as  you  saw  it  before  you 
felt  asleep.” 

And  so  it  was.  The  corpse  of  Kushog  Manasow'ra  was 
in  its  place.  No  violent  hands  appeared  to  have  been 
raised  against  the  lamas;  they  lay  there  peacefully  sleeping. 
Only  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  broken  into  the  room, 
were  other  things  discovered:  bands  and  swathes  of  cloth 
scattered  around  in  pieces;  and  the  lamas,  dead — each  one. 
Dead. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

hy  Sir  Robert  Chatterton 


The  Ross  Institute  Industrial  Advisory  Committee  was 
started  in  July  1929  mainly  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Mal¬ 
colm  Watson  with  the  object  of  insuring  that  the  Insti¬ 
tute  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  needs  and  problems  ot 
tropical  industries  in  matters  concerning  the  health  and 
welfare  of  their  employees.  Put  in  a  slightly  different  way, 
it  was  to  keep  industry  in  touch  with  science,  to  make  the 
tropics  healthy  and  to  expand  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
Institute  itself  arose  from  an  appeal  made  by  Sir  Charles 

McLeod  in  1923  for  funds  to  mark  the  public  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Sir  Ronald  Ross  and  his  fellow 

workers  in  the  advancement  of  Tropical  Hygiene,  and  Ross 
himself  was  appointed  its  first  director.  In  IQ34  it  was 
amalgamated  with  the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine,  maintaining  its  name  and  many  of  its 
independent  functions  due  to  liberal  support  by  tropical 

industry. 

Sir  Patrick  Manson,  who  had  studied  diseases  for  many 

years,  on  his  retirement  from  the  East  became  Medical 
Officer  to  the  C'olonial  Office,  and  in  1899,  with  the  support 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  then  C'olonial  Secretary,  and 
aidid  by  a  generous  gift  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
founded  the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medi¬ 
cine.  To  him  is  due  the  establishment  of  tropical  medicine 
throughout  the  world  and  he  is  generally  regarded  as  its 
"father.”  In  1894  Le  expounded  his  mosquito-malaria 
theory,  interested  Ross  in  it  and  advised  and  guided  him 
through  his  researches. 

It  was  a  fortunate  conjunction  for  the  world  that  these 
two  men  should  have  worked  together  for  the  rest  of  their 

lives  on  the  problems  presented  by  tropical  diseases,  Manson 
leading  the  way  in  the  study  of  the  patient  and  the  patho¬ 
logical  processes  affecting  him,  while  Ross  set  out  to 
stimulate  action  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  In  other  words, 
hospital  treatment  and  the  use  of  therapeutic  drugs  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of 
disease  by  intensive  study  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
propagated.  It  may  be  true  that  "prevention  is  better 
than  cine”  but  there  is  often  a  long  period  before  it  can  be 
claimed  to  be  complete  and  prophylactic  drugs  play  a  most 
important  role  in  curing  or  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those 
stricken  by  diseases  the  causes  of  which  so  far  have  not,  or 
perhaps  cannot  be,  exterminated. 

In  recent  years,  Chemicotheuropathic  research  has 
been  prolific  in  the  production  of  drugs  which  in  some  cases 
have  proved  to  be  specific  remedies,  and  in  other  cases  to 
have  afforded  much  needed  relief  in  the  early  stages  of 
what  are  still  considered  incurable  complaints.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  malaria  by  prophylactics  has  changed  since  plas- 
moguine  was  first  produced  and  distributed  in  1924,  to  be 
followed  later  by  proguanil  or  paludrinc  which  is  regarded 
as  a  signal  triumph  of  British  chemistry’.  Progress 
has  also  been  made  with  other  chemicals,  such  as  the  use  of 
arsenical  compounds  in  the  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness 
(trypanosomiasis),  but  unfortunately  they  have  not  proved 
an  effective  means  of  protecting  cattle  against  allied  forms 
of  the  disease.  To  Sir  Leonard  Rogers  is  due  the  first 


attempt  to  deal  with  Kala  Azar  and  antimony  salts,  since 
when  it  has  lost  its  fatal  reputation.  The  introduction  of 
sulphonamides  and  penicillin  proved  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  growth  of  the  science  of  specific  treatment  in  tropical 
medicine  as  exemplified  in  Bacillary  dysentery,  plague, 
leprosy,  filariasis  and  typhus. 

Aetiology,  or  the  study  of  the  causes  of  disease, 
received  a  great  impulse  from  Ross  when  he  definitely 
proved  that  the  anopheline  mosquitoes  carried  malaria  from 
man  to  man,  and  much  valuable  work  in  this  direction  has 

been  done  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  has  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  the  search  for  specific  remedies  lethal  to  the  causative 

organism.  Notably  among  the  discoveries  made  was  that 
Kala  Azar  was  due  to  sand  flies,  that  plague  was  dis¬ 
seminated  by  fleas  that  lived  on  rats,  that  schistosomiasis, 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  Africa,  was  due  to  a 

parasite  discovered  in  1915,  and  that  African  sleeping  sick¬ 

ness,  or  trypanosomiasis,  is  due  to  the  tsetse  fly. 

Where  preventive  measures  have  not  completely 
removed  risks  of  infection.  Residual  Insecticides  developed 
in  the  war  years  and  afterwards  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  experiment,  with  the  result  that  they  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  routine  method  of  household  sanitation,  not 
only  in  the  tropics  but  all  over  the  world.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  D.D.T.  and  Gammexane,  which  in  the 
form  of  powders  and  sprays  have  proved  a  very  satisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  a  great  variety  of  insect  pests  such  as 
mosquitoes,  house  flies,  sand  flies,  fleas,  ticks,  bugs  and 
even  cockroaches. 

Preliminary  work  has  also  been  undertaken  to  improve 

living  conditions  in  the  tropics  in  the  direction  of  human 
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nutrition  and  the  construction  of  houses  for  the  people.  The 
importance  of  this  is  recognised  in  the  living  quarters  of  the 
employees  on  estates  and  in  mines  and  factories.  Devices 
to  alleviate  the  discomfort  of  working  in  factories  and  offices 
in  places  where  high  temperatures  prevail  have  done  much 
to  increase  the  efficiency  with  which  work  can  be  carried 
on.  As  India  in  the  past,  both  in  Government  service  and 
in  industries  and  commerce,  has  provided  a  field  for  the 
employment  of  a  considerable  number  of  highly  educated 
and  well  trained  men,  so  in  the  future  will  the  opening  up 
and  development  of  our  tropical  African  territories  offer 
similar  scope  for  men  of  the  same  calibre. 

The  adoption  of  the  general  principles  of  hygiene  in 
tropical  cities  has  reduced  their  death  rate  and  increased 
the  amenities  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  but  there  is  still 
very  much  to  be  done  both  in  preventive  measures  and 
curative  treatment.  In  rural  areas  efforts  have  been  made 
with  little  result  owing  to  lack  of  money  and  the  ignorance 
and  conservatism  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
large  capitalist  undertakings  arc  carried  on,  the  results  are 
of  extreme  value  and  conduce  very  much  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  employees.  This  is  particularly  so  in  planta¬ 
tions  such  as  those  of  tea,  coffee,  rubber  and  sisal,  in  the 
various  mining  interests  and  in  the  many  large  mills,  fac¬ 
tories  and  workshops  which  have  been  started  to  convert 
into  commercial  products  the  natural  resources  available. 
It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  modern  industry  in  the  tropics  is  entirely  due  to  the  bril¬ 
liant  success  which  has  attended  the  work  begun  by  Manson 
and  Ross. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  results  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  rubber  plantations  of  Malaya,  the  earliest  of  w'hich  were 
started  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  but  soon  got 
into  difficulties  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  The 
annual  death  rate  among  the  coolies  employed  on  the 
estates  rose  to  150  per  thousand  and  the  local  government 
seriously  considered  the  closing  of  the  estates  as  hot  beds 
for  the  dissemination  of  disease,  but  a  medical  officer  in 
their  employ,  now  Sir  Malcolm  Watson,  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  mosquito  could  be  brought  under 
control  and  the  estates  freed  from  that  pest.  The  story  of 
his  labours  to  that  end  is  an  epic  in  the  history  of  modern 
preventive  sanitation.  Sir  Malcolm  Watson  showed  that 
malarial  problems  could  only  be  solved  by  careful  study  of 
details  on  the  spot,  and  from  his  time  to  the  present  much 
ingenuity  and  thought  has  gone  to  the  devising  of  means  to 
attain  this  end  at  moderate  expense.  Sometimes  simple 
measures  are  adequate,  occasionally  they  are  more  compli¬ 
cated  and  the  training  of  men  to  supervise  the  work  involved 
in  carrying  them  out  is  very  important  to  ensure  successful 
maintenance. 

The  Director  of  the  Ross  Institute  is  Professor  Mac¬ 
donald.  who  also  holds  the  chair  of  Tropical  Hygiene.  In 
this  double  capacity  he  exercises  a  general  supervision  over 
the  work  of  the  local  branches  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Africa, 
where  a  great  deal  of  research  work  is  carried  on  bv  medical 
officers  engaged  in  medical  industrial  practice.  From  time 
to  time  tours  of  inspection  are  made  to  discuss  local  prob¬ 
lems  and  maintain  personal  contact  with  the  officers  of  th" 
local  governments  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
uplift  of  the  people  under  them.  The  results  of  these  tours 
are  communicated  to  the  Advisory  Committee,  either  at  its 


meetings  or  in  reports  which  are  sent  to  the  Members.  \\  hen 
possible  the  research  officers  are  invited  to  address  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  work  they  have  done  in  the  field  and  to  an^  wer 
questions  put  to  them. 

The  teaching  work  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  ind 
Tropical  Medicine  is  naturally  of  great  importance,  and 
yearly  two  special  courses  of  instruction  are  held  for  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  the  Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and 
Hygiene.  Till  interrupted  by  the  war,  short  courses  lasting 
about  a  fortnight  were  given  to  laymen  on  the  technique  of 
anti-malarial  measures.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
restart  them  owing  to  the  deranged  programmes  of  leaves 
due  to  shipping  difficulties  and  other  causes,  including  that 
of  finding  temporary  accommodation  in  London.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  they  have  proved  very  useful  to  those 
who  arc  in  charge  of  the  hygiene  measures  on  estates  and 
industrial  concerns  in  the  tropics.  It  is,  therefore,  intended 
to  restart  them  as  soon  as  world  conditions  render  it 
possible. 

No  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  conditions  in 
Central  Africa  and  those  with  which  exist  in  India.  Under 
every  head  except  that  of  magnitude  they  differ,  yet  it  is 
possible  that  an  attempt  to  eradicate  malaria  and  other 
diseases  from  Bengal  under  purely  local  management  might 
find  a  fruitful  field  for  its  application  in  our  African  terri¬ 
tories.  In  the  July  issue  of  the  Asiatic  Review  in  iqqi,  1 
contributed  an  article  on  “Malaria  in  India”  in  which  I 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  anti-malarial  co-operative 
societies  of  Bengal  which  were  started  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Chatterjee  as  far  back  as  1Q14.  Their  work  w'as  very 
favourably  commended  by  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  Sir  Malcolm 
Watson  and  Sir  Charles  McLeod.  A  few  years  later  the  then 
Director  of  Public  Health  in  Bengal  was  so  impressed 
with  them  that  he  suggested  the  starting  of  a  central 
organisation  in  Calcutta  to  foster  the  formation  of  similar 
societies  all  over  the  Province.  This  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  Co-operative  .4nti-Malarial  Society  on 
lines  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  working 
of  Agricultural  Industrial  Banks.  The  funds  of  the  Society 
are  subject  to  Government  audit,  but  otherwise  it  has  an 
autonomous  existence.  Its  main  object  is  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  village  societies  by  propaganda  and  the 
rendering  of  advice,  and  by  IQ40  it  was  reported  that  well 
over  2,000  rural  societies  had  been  established  under  its 
guidance.  The  funds  which  it  needs  are  raised  from  the 
public,  and  it  is  said  that  if  they  had  been  more  freely  forth¬ 
coming  it  would  have  been  able  to  exert  a  much  more 
powerful  influence.  Whether  it  has  been  able  to  carry  on  in 
recent  years  I  do  not  know.  The  intervention  of  Japan  in 
the  war,  the  Bengal  famine,  the  transfer  of  pow'er  and  the 
consequent  massed  migration  of  the  people  across  the  new 
political  frontiers  must  each  and  all  have  greatly  interfered 
with  village  life  and  destroyed  the  cohesion  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  co-operation. 

The  Malarial  Institute  of  India  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  both  carry  on  valuable  research  work  and  freely 
offer  advice  when  called  up  to  do  so.  In  spite  of  this  there 
is  little  evidence  to  show  that  there  has  been  any  material 
change  in  the  number  of  deaths  in  rural  India  from  malaria, 
but  rather  that  they  have  increased  under  the  unfortunate 
conditions,  partly  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  partly  the 
consequences  following  the  transfer  of  power. 
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SECTION 

The 

Burghley  Mission  Report 

by  Sir  William  Barton,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 

T3K  partition  of  India  foriid  on  Pakistan  an  nnbalancod 
1‘conomy.  It  is  true  that  she  was  not  only  self- 
snpiKirting  in  f(Kxl  but  had  a  surplus  of  f(H)d  grains, 
and  was  able  to  produce  cash  crops  such  as  jnte,  cotton 
and  tea  for  export  on  a  large  scale,  a  process  which 
ordinarily  gave  her  a  favourable  trade  balance.  As  against 
this,  there  had  been  little  industrial  development.  In  fact, 
at  partition  there  were  only  (>50,000  industrial  workers  out 
of  a  population  of  nearly  ninety  millions  and  of  these  only 
200,000  were  employed  in  factories.  Mines  absorbed  7,000. 
V'ery  little  coal  was  available  and  the  quality  poor.  There 
was  oil,  but  inadequate  to  requirements.  The  total  electric 
power  produced  barely  reached  70,000  k.w. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rival  Dominion  was  well 
eiulowed  with  most  of  the  material  a.ssets  in  which  Pakistan 
was  lacking.  India  had  coal  in  (juantity  and  quality,  a 
large  production  of  steel,  great  hydro-electric  plants,  li 
million  k.w.,  engineering  works,  ordnance  factorii's, 
textile  mills  and  so  forth.  In  point  of  fact,  the  two 
Dominions  w’ere  complementar)'  in  the  economic  held. 
India  needed  Pakistan’s  surplus  food,  her  jute  and  cotton 
and  her  hides  and  skins:  Pakistan  took  in  exchange  India’s 
steel,  coal  and  cotton  textiles. 

With  good  will  and  understanding  between  the  two 
countries  the  pre-partition  system  might  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  beneht  of  both,  while  Pakistan  built  np  her 
indnstrial  life.  Unfortunately,  strained  relations  between 
them  soon  developed,  due  largely  to  the  massacres  and 
migrations  following  on  partition  and  the  cold  war  in 
Kashmir. 

With  India  hostile  or,  at  best,  non-cooperative,  Pakistan 
felt  that  she  must  press  on  with  industrialisation  if  she 
were  to  survive.  ('omprehensive  plans  were  rapidly 
i\olved. 

In  three  years  of  independence  Pakistan  has  balanced 
liiT  budget.  Litle  progress  has,  however,  been  made  in 
carrying  out  plans  for  industrial  development.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  huge  sums  have  been  spent  on  defence 
which  in  more  propitious  conditions  would  have  been  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  on  civil  works,  partly  to  the  lack  of 
technicians  and  managerial  experts.  The  reluctance  of 
Pakistan  capitalists  to  invest  in  long  term  enterprise  is 
another  adverse  factor.  The  expectation  that  opportunities 
for  investment  in  Pakistan  would  attract  capital  from 
abroad  has  so  far  not  been  realised  to  any  extent. 


it  is  regrettable  that  ever  since  their  independence 
Pakistanis  have  felt  that  both  Whitehall  and  London  have 
been  turning  a  cold  shoulder  towards  them.  India  has,  they 
say,  always  been  preferred  to  Pakistan,  apparently  because 
Whitehall  expected  India  to  lead  Asia  and  restrain  Uom- 
mnnism.  Nevertheless,  Pakistanis  value  their  position  in 
the  Commonwealth  though  they  resent  their  adherence 
l)eing  taken  t(X)  much  for  granted. 

Despite  the  feelings  just  dt'seribed,  the  Pakistan 
('lovernment  is  anxious  to  associate  British  enterprise  in 
the  development  they  are  planning,  and  last  autumn  their 
Finance  Minister  while  in  London  invited  H.M.d.  to  send 
out  a  Trade  Mission  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  British 
cooperation.  H.M.G.  apparently  felt  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  create  a  more  friendly  atmosphere  and 
decided  to  accept  the  invitation.  Lord  Burghley  agreed  to 
lead  the  Mission;  his  colleagues  represented  the  principal 
British  industries. 

The  Mission  arrived  in  Karachi  on  22nd  F'chruary  and 
left  on  the  24th  March,  after  a  comprehensive  tour  of  both 
wings  of  Pakistan.  Their  reix)rt  was  published  in  August. 

The  background  against  which  the  Mission  was  to  carry 
out  their  investigations  of  the  problems  involved  has  been 
sketched  in  earlier  paragraphs.  Power  w’as,  the  Mission 
felt,  the  first  es.sential.  They  examined  on  the  sj)ot  the 
hydro-electric  schemes  both  in  progress  and  planned, 
Warsak,  the  Malakand,  Milanwali,  Rasul,  Dargai  and 
Karnafulli.  They  note  that  in  the  next  five  years  hydro¬ 
electric  schemes  should  produce  200,000  k.w.,  which 
should  be  aidequate  for  the  development  planned.  But  they 
think  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  entirely  on  hydro-electric 
power  and  strongly  advise  the  consulting  engineers  respon¬ 
sible  for  planning  to  draw  up  schemes  for  developing 
KKj.ooo  k.w.  by  steam  and  Diesel  jx)wer,  to  be  used  while 
the  hydro-electric  projects  are  being  built  up  and  thereafter 
to  be  maintained  as  standby  plant. 

British  cooperation  in  carrying  out  these  hydro-electric 
schemes,  including  ix>rt  development,  conld,  in  the 
iMission’s  opinion,  be  arranged  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
Pakistan  a  proportion  of  the  established  constructional 
organisation  in  Britain  in  the  form  of  omsulting  engineers, 
architects,  civil  engineering  and  building  contractors  and 
plant  and  machinery  manufacturers.  The  idea,  apparently, 
is  that  consulting  engineers  would  nominate  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  contractors  to  deal  with  the  civil  w’orks  on  terms  agreed 
on  for  the  work  specified  by  the  consulting  engineers  on  a 
target  estimate  basis  (very  much,  it  would  seem,  on  the 
lines  adopted  in  a  big  American  contract  for  similar  work 
in  Ceylon).  The  consulting  engineers  would  obtain  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  the  plant  and  machinery 
required.  An  alternative,  the  Mission  note,  would  be  a 
consortium  of  administration,  engineers,  civil  engineering 
and  building  contractors,  with  groups  of  manufacturing  and 
engineering  firms,  which  would  carry  out  schemes  from 
inception  to  final  completion.  (Providing  terms  satisfactory 
to  both  parties  could  be  settled,  the  advantages  of  such 
arrangements  are  obvious.  The  Pakistan  (lOvernment  and 
its  officials  would  be  saved  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
and  anxiety,  while  there  would  be  ample -facilities  for  the 
training  of  a  staff  to  operate  the  work  when  ready.) 

The  total  expenditure  over  five  years  to  cover  all  the 
schemes  in  question  is  put  at  £200  million,  of  which  some 
£80  million  would  be  spent  outside  Pakistan. 
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As  regards  industry,  the  Mission  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  develop  heavy  industry  in  the  north  where 
adequate  power  is  more  likely  to  be  available. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Pakistan  Government 
had  already  taken  advice  on  steel  production  from  Ameri¬ 
can  experts.  Conditions  were,  the  experts  thought,  un¬ 
favourable  for  such  activities,  and  they  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  and  far  cheaper  to  import  steel  and  establish 
a  stock  pile  of  billets  in  different  parts  of  the  country  until 
the  prospects  were  easier. 

For  the  lighter  industries,  the  U.K.  Mission  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  at  the  outset  to  develop  types 
of  industry  which  were  not  too  complicated  to  operate  and 
for  which  local  material,  e.g.  cotton,  jute,  hides,  w'ere  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  suggested  that  H.M.G.  should,  in  consultation 
with  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  devise  plans  for 
training  the  technicians  required  for  the  work  involved. 

In  the  space  available  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  at  length 
with  the  excursion  of  the  Mission  into  agriculture.  Opinion 
in  Karachi  thinks  they  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  this 
particular  subject.  Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  while  recognising 
that  the  mechanisation  of  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  is  out 
of  the  question  in  existing  conditions,  they  thought  there 
might  be  scope  for  the  use  of  tractors  for  deep  ploughing, 
every  three  years  or  so,  on  peasant  holdings.  As  regards 
fertilisers,  they  express  the  view  that  though  there  were 
possibilities  for  producing  heavy  chemicals  in  the  Punjab, 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  from  abroad  such  fertilisers  as 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  required  in  East  Bengal. 

The  Mission  point  out  that  British  industiy’  might  well 
be  invited  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  Pakistan  for  plant 
and  machinery  of  every'  kind  provided  prices  were  competi¬ 
tive;  they  note  that  the  delivery'  position  is  improving  and 
there  need  be  no  complications  on  this  score. 

Japanese  competition  is  increasing;  more  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  between  Britain  and  Pakistan  in  the  economic  field 
would  help  British  manufacturers  to  face  it.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Mission  recommend  that 
Britain  should  take  larger  supplies  of  Pakistan  cotton. 

The  political  horizon  of  the  sub-continent  is  at  the 
moment  heavily  overclouded,  with  inev'itable  reactions  in 
the  economic  field.  The  cold  war  over  Kashmir  naturally 
discourages  foreign  capital  and  enterprise  from  venturing 
into  Pakistan.  The  high  rate  of  exchange  of  the  Pakistan 
rupee  is  another  deterrent.  Should  it  be  reduced  the  result 
might  be  a  loss  on  capital  investment  made  previously. 
Doubtless,  however,  it  would  be  possible  to  insure  against 
such  risks.  With  the  Kashmir  dispute  settled  and  relations 
between  the  two  Dominions  on  a  normal  basis  there  would 
not  be  many  parts  of  the  world  where  investment  would  be 
safer  than  in  Pakistan.  Until  there  is  such  a  settlement,  it 
might  be  w'orth  w'hile  for  H.M.G.  to  consider  some  form  of 
guarantee  against  unforeseeable  risk,  in  order  to  encourage 
British  enterprise  in  cariy'ing  out  the  big  projects  the  Pakis¬ 
tan  Government  has  in  view.  Pakistan  at  partition  had 
about  £162  million  in  sterling  balances  in  London,  which 
are  to  be  liquidated  in  annual  instalments.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  made  in  this 
respect  for  the*coming  year.  Loans  will  doubtless  be  avail¬ 
able  to  finance  economic  schemes  in  Pakistan  from  the 
World  Bank.  Her  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan, 
made  a  very  good  impression  in  Washington,  and  American 
support  should  be  forthcoming. 
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PROGRESS  ON  INDIAN  RAILWAYS 


by  Aljred  J.  Edwin  {Delhi) 


IN  presenting  the  Railway  Budget  for  1950-51,  the 
Minister  for  Railways  and  Transport,  Mr.  N. 
Copalaswami  Ayyangar,  was  able  to  report  an  estimated 
surplus  of  £10.5  million.  This  figure  compares  favourably 
with  the  surplus  forecast  in  the  1949-50  Budget,  which  has 
risen  from  the  original  estimate  of  £y.oS  million  to  £S.2b 
million. 


The  outstanding  achievements  of  the  past  year  are: 
work  has  begun  in  the  new  factory  at  Chittaranjan  (West 
Bengal)  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives;  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  establishing  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  all- 
steel  welded  passenger  coaches  are  well  advanced;  rela¬ 
tions  between  railway  management  and  railway  labour  have 
entered  on  a  new  phase  of  mutual  co-operation;  the  Assam 
rail  link,  establishing  direct  communication  between  West 
Bengal  and  India’s  easternmost  province  without  passing 
through  Pakistan  territory,  has  been  opened  much  ahead  of 
schedule  in  spite  of  difficult  and  unhealthy  terrain. 

In  view  of  the  general  economic  situation,  however, 
e.xpenditure  on  the  1949-50  works  programme  was  curtailed 
and  will  be  reduced  still  further  in  the  year  1950-51.  As 
the  Minister  pointed  out,  the  revised  programme  will  include 
only  projects  which  are  considered  essential  in  the  national 
interest.  The  Budget,  for  instance,  has  provision  for  the 
completion  of  the  Assam  rail  link,  and  £3.17  million  for  the 
Chittaranjan  Loco  Works. 

The  Minister  revealed  that  during  the  period  August 
1947  to  January  31,  1950,  India  received  447  broad-gauge 
and  51  metre-gauge  locomotives.  Delivery  of  another  209 
broad-gauge,  156  metre-gauge  and  20  narrow-gauge  loco¬ 
motives  is  e.xpected  to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year.  Measures  have  also  been  taken  to  secure  the 
spare  parts  necessary  to  keep  e.xisting  locomotives  in 
efficient  operation. 


In  the  calendar  year  1950,  the  new  factory  at  Chitta¬ 
ranjan  is  scheduled  to  produce  three  locomotives,  the  target 
for  1954  being  90.  The  figures  for  the  intervening  years 
are:  33  in  1951,  45  in  1952,  and  66  in  1953.  From  1955 
onwards,  India  is  e.\pected  to  be  turning  out  120  locomo¬ 
tives  annually.  Under  a  technical  aid  agreement,  British 
advice,  technicians  and  skilled  supervisory  staff  will  be 
made  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chittaranjan  locomo¬ 
tive  factory.  The  same  agreement  provides  for  facilities 
for  training  Indian  technicians  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Another  feature  of  the  drive  for  greater  efficiency  is  the 
proposed  regrouping  of  the  various  units  of  the  railway 
system,  which  at  present  number  19  including  those  of  the 
Indian  States  Railways. 

To  relieve  overcrowding  in  passenger  trains,  350 
coaches  are  on  order,  out  of  which  50  have  been  delivered 
to  date.  In  the  1950-51  estimates  provision  has  been  made 
for  another  407  coaclu-s.  Fifty  of  these,  ordered  from  a 
Swiss  firm,  have  been  specially  designed  for  use  in  the 
tropics,  the  special  features  including  insulation  against 
heat.  The  rest  of  the  coaches  will  be  constructed  at  the 
Hindustan  Aircraft,  Ltd.,  Bangalore,  and  at  various  rail¬ 
way  workshops. 


MALAYA  is  the  largest  Gold  Dollar  earner  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  produces  one-half  of  the  world’s 
RUBBER  and  one-third  of  the  world’s  TIN 
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Scotland’s  Share  in  Eastern  Development 

by  a  Special  Correspondent 


E.^ 


Traditionally,  Scotland  has  always  engaged  in  a 
proportionately  larger  degree  in  export  trade  than 
England  and  her  jwpulation  of  some  5,000,000  people 
have  played  a  notable  part  in  this  way.  Two  of  the  main 
requirements  of  industrial  de\’elopment  are  iron  and  steel, 
the  major  components  (in  one  form  or  another)  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  capital  plant.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Scotland’s  contribution  should  be  notable  or  that  the  names 
of  Scottish  firms  should  be  known  throughout  the  world. 

Scottish  firms  have  since  the  early  days  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  and  progrt'ssively  down  the  years,  had  especially 
close  connections  with  Eastern  countries,  and  the  claim 
can  hardly  be  disputed  that  these  connections,  while  mut¬ 
ually  advantageous,  have  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  the 
receiving  areas.  The  c'conomic  development  achieved  could 
not,  for  example,  have  beeti  secured  without  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  water  supplies,  and  for  this  purpose  the  tubes  pro¬ 
duced  by  Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  the  hydraulic  equipment 
for  irrigation  manufactured  by  Glenfield  and  Kennedy,  and 
the  pumping  machinery  supplied  by  (i.  and  J.  Weir  were 
indispensable.  Similarly,  bridges  of  various  sizes  and  types 
were  necessary  to  provide  channels  of  transport,  and  Uko- 
motivt“s  were  needed  as  a  vital  element  of  trausjM)rt  itself. 
Sir  William  Arrol  and  ('o.  have  long  been  noted  as  builders 
of  the  former  and  the  North  British  L(H  omotive  ('ompany 
as  builders  of  the  latter.  The  waggons  which  the  loco¬ 
motives  hauled  were,  and  still  are,  supplied  m  large 
numbers  by  Hurst,  Nelson  and  Co.  and  R.  J.  Pickering 
and  Co. 

Housing  is  also  a  first  essential  in  development,  and 
com|X)nents  have  long  been  shipped  to  Eastern  markets  by 
the  many  undertakings  engaged  in  the  light  castings  trade. 
At  a  later  stage  came  factory  development,  and  important 
work  was  done  in  this  line  by  Sir  William  Arrol  and  ('o. 
and  Redpath,  Brown  and  ('o.,  the  former  being  structural 
t-ngineers  as  well  as  bridge-builders.  Boilers  for  tlu-  fac¬ 
tories  came  from  the  works  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  forced- 
draught  and  other  equipment  from  those  of  James  Howden 
and  Co.,  and  condensing  plant — and  also  sugar  machiiu-r\' 
— from  those  of  the  Mirrlees  Watson  Company. 

The  above  Scottish  concerns,  and  many  others,  are 
known  wherever  industrv'  has  been  developetl  throughout 
the  East.  They  are,  of  course,  all  engaged  in  one  or  other 
of  the  various  forms  of  engineering,  and  their  activities  are 
dependent  on  adecpiate  supplies  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
main  producers  of  the  latter  are  e(}ually  well  known  in 
ICastern  markets,  William  Baird  and  Co.,  William  Iteard- 
more  and  ('o.,  the  Steel  ('ompany  of  Scotland,  and  Smith 
and  McLean,  for  Instance,  having  long  supplied  steel  and 
steel  products  as  required.  In  many  Eastern 
countries  iron  and  steel  sheets  or  light  plates  liaw  ser\’ed 
and  continue  to  serve  a  multitude  of  pur|H)ses,  and  n'gular 
shipments  of  thest*  are  a  traditional  item  of  Si'ottish  trade. 

Largely  because  of  the  recent  war  and  its  aftermath, 
the  traditional  pattern  of  trade  has  changed.  It  continues  on 
normal  lines  so  far,  of  course,  as  .Australia  and  New  Zealand 


are  concerned,  while  in  these  markets,  in  others  still 
retained,  and  in  yet  others  in  process  of  cievel- 
lopment  new  industries  and  new  techniques  are  providing  ^ 
compensating  outlets  for  Scottish  skill  and  Scottish  pro¬ 
ducts.  While  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  an  indigt  nous 
steel  industry  is  now  well  established,  there  remains  a  con 
siderable  market  for  locomotives  and  other  Scottish  engin¬ 
eering  products.  Despite,  also,  the  prevailing  conditions 
in  Burma  an  important  volume  of  business  is  still  found 
possible,  and  the  same  applies  to  Indonesia.  Malaya  and 
Hong  Kong.  Power  station  construction  is,  for  instance, 
jiroceeding  steadily  in  Malaya,  thus  utilising  the  services  of 
structural  engineers,  boilermakers,  turbine  manufacturers, 
and  of  various  other  producers.  I 

The  outstanding  development  affecting  the  Scottish  D 
heavy  trades  at  present,  however,  is  that  of  the  oil  industrv  M 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  Persia,  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  the  | 
expansion  in  the  raising  of  oil — which  now,  incidentally,  is  S 
the  largest  single  commodity  in  world  trade — is  proceeding  | 
rapidly  and  tube-makers,  pumping  equipment  makers,  I 
structural  engineers,  builders  of  many  size's  and  types  of  ^ 
containers  for  storage  and  transjxirt,  together  with  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  many  engineering  products  necessary  to 
develop  the  industry'  and  the  various  ancillary  activities  to 
which  it  gives  rise  are  finding  large  outlets  for  their  go(Kis. 
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HOUSE  BROKERS-WAREHOUSING 
AND  HAULAGE  CONTRACTORS 


JOHN  SC0TT&C9 

(SHIPPING)  LTD. 


S3  BOTHWELL  ST.  GLASGOW  C2.  SCOTLAND 
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and  about  time,  toot** 


“  The  way  things  were  going,  I  never  thought  it 
would  happen.  But  it  did  —  I’ve  actually  been 
Hn'  retired  from  farm  work. 

'  Uv'  “  And  about  time,  too  !  I  was  never  meant  to  drag 

some  farmer  along  behind  a  plough.  Poor  fellow,  he  was 
as  tired  as  I  was  at  the  end  of  a  day  in  the  fields. 

“The  long  hours  and  hard  work  —  not  to  mention  the 
times  I  went  lame  !  —  might  have  made  some  sense  if  we’d 
ever  managed  to  do  more  than  just  scratch  the  surface 
and  grow  a  little  food. 

“  But  what  could  you  expect  when  the  majority  of  the  world’s 
1  farmers  were  using  equipment  that  was  hundreds  of  years  behind 
I  the  times  ?  Yes,  hundreds  of  years. 

^  “  Then  along  came  the  Ferguson  System  and  with  it  my  — 

W  and  my  four-legged  cousins’  —  first  real  hope  of  getting 
[  out  of  harness.  It  was  based  on  a  completely  new  conception 
of  farming,  a  conception  that  would  put  the  farmer  back 
in  the  running. 

“And  it  has  worked !  Farmers  in  fifty-six  countries  are  proving  it 
already  .  .  .  proving  that  the  Ferguson  system  of  complete  farm 
mechanisation  enables  farmers  everywhere,  under  all  conditions,  to  produce 
more  food  at  less  cost. 

“  This  way  they’re  not  only  able  to  drive  the  tractor  in  comfort  while 
turning  more  acreage  into  profitable  fiirmland,  but  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  their  national  economy  as  well.’’ 


THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  MEANS  AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY 

Ferguson  tractors  are  manufactured  by  The  Standard  Motor  Co.  Ltd. 
for  Harry  Ferguson  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England. 
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BRIDCI{.EHGINEERINCC9LTD 

DARLINGTON -INGLAND 


home  (he  Ciiiiii(rie>  where 
Clereiam!  Steelunrk  hnn  lieen 
ereeterl.  .  .  . 

CANADA  NEWFOUNDLAND 

BERMUDA  BRAZIL 

PERU  AROENTINA 

FRANCE  EGYPT 

SUDAN  WEST  AFRICA 


IN  all  quarters  of  the  Globe  can  be  found  places 
and  countries  where  Cleveland's  Engineering 
skill  has  been  employed  .  .  .  visual  expressions 
of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  Built  by 
Cleveland.  ”  The  varied  nature  of  our  Structural 
Engineering  and  Contracting  work  is  shown 
by  the  surrounding  illustrations. 


EAST  AFRICA  TANOANYIKA 
SOUTH  AFEICA  PERSIA 
INDIA  CEYLON 

SIAM  SINOAPOBE 

PERAK  AUSTRALIA 

CHINA  NEW  ZEALAND 
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ASIA’S  INLAND  TRANSPORT 

by  1.  James 

The  vital  imjK)rtaiur  ol  devdoping  Asia’s  transport 
facilities  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  economy  ol  the 
region  was  first  stressed  in  the  Introductory’  Memoran¬ 
dum,  issued  by  the  lL.\i*cntive  Secretary  of  IvC'AFE  for 
the  meeting  of  Inland  Transport  Experts  which  t(K)k  place 
in  Singapore  in  October,  i<)42. 

Since  then  a  number  of  conferences  on  inland  fransiiort 
have  faken  place,  including  a  meefing  in  February’,  U)3o, 
of  the  working  party  convened  to  consider  the  jireliminary 
rejxirt  of  the  Secretariat  on  the  pnissibility  of  some 
measure  of  .standardisation  of  railway  ecjuijmient. 
ECAF'E  has  also  published  lately  a  great  number  of 
very  interesting  documents  devoted  to  various  aspects  of 
the  inland  transjxirt  problems.  In  this  connection  the 
memorandum  submitted  by  the  Lhiited  Kingdom 
concerning  the  study  on  international  railway  organi¬ 
sation  and  possible  methods  of  organisation  in  Asia  and  the 
Far  Ea.st  (dated  March  8,  1930,  and  published  by 
FCt'AF'E  on  June  2(),  1030)  is  particularly  noteworthy’. 

To  rehabilitate  and  to  develoj)  their  inland  transjMirt 
facilities,  Asia  and  the  Far  F2ast  have  to  import  construction 
material  and  rolling  stock.  The  following  table  shows  the 
development  of  U.K.  exports  of  some  of  these  goods  to  Asia 
and  the  Pacihe  during  recent  years:  — 


EXPORTS 


1948 

1919 

19.50 

Railway  and  transport  khi- 

I'drst  8  months  of  the  year 

stniction  material — 

(all  figures  in 

Total  Exports  ... 

.1,244,090 

3,817,082 

5,7.5.5,050 

Incl.  to  India  ... 

8.5,-527 

88,552 

172,115 

Pakistan 

5,5.5t) 

99,009 

.522,207 

Malaya 

59,991 

06,2.54 

213,007 

New  Zealand 

45,080 

181,935 

292,97.5 

Cranes,  bridge  transporters 
litis,  escalators,  atul  other 
lifting  machinery — 

Total  Exports  ... 

5,01 1,  UK) 

.5„t8(),  4(.7 

.5,707,,5i>tl 

Incl.  to  India  ... 

.U7,.f05 

371,220 

.58.5,997 

Malaya 

81,6.50 

Ull,30'> 

144,495 

Hong  Ko’ig  ... 

58,857 

144,3.55 

60,452 

Australia 

80,375 

151,1.5.5 

.599,81.5 

New  Zealand 

87,740 

86,80.5 

135,277 

Railway  locomotives  (main 
lines — 

Total  Exports  ... 

4,612,851 

.5,129,21.5 

4,818,919 

Incl.  to  India  ... 

106,008 

657,558 

1,762,1()8 

Australia 

17,1.56 

— 

1,203,120 

Purnia  ....^ 

5.59,823 

89,300 

— 

Wagons  and  trucks,  and 
parts  (excluding  axles  and 
w  heels) — 

Total  Exports  ... 

3,027,721 

5,055,902 

5,487,7.52 

Incl.  to  India  .. 

7.5,780 

253,701 

536,4.50 

Malaya 

519,688 

102,7.52 

88,21.5 

New  Zealand 

817,468 

<>,.5.50 

1  10,162 

In  a(l<liti«)ii,  U.K.  exports  to  India  of  axles,  wheels,  and  tyres  lor 
locomotives,  carriages,  wagons,  and  trucks  amounted  to  £535, 
and  those  of  other  parts  of  kKomotives  to  ;^63.'i,1.50  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1950,  representing  a  considerable  increase  against 
the  corresponding  periods  of  1949  and  1948. 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

MALAYAN  PINEAPPLE  INDUSTRY 
This  industry',  derelict  in  1045  as  the 
result  of  neglected  canneries  and  plan¬ 
tations  during  the  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion.  has  made  a  great  revival  and  has 
doubled  its  output  every  year  since 
'  The  output  in  1949  was  321  ,(XK) 
cases  and  the  estimated  output  in  1950 
is  700,000  cases,  which  is  expected  to 
earn  $17  million.  New  plantations 
have  been  opened  up  with  roads  and 
light  railways  and  the  canning  side  of 
the  industry  has  been  modernised.  The 
pre-war  producti<m  was  2.I  million 
cases  a  year. 

RESEARCH  TO  INCREASE  INDIA’S 
WOOL  OUTPUT 

A  .scheme  to  make  India  self-sufficient 
in  wool  by  increasing  the  output  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  wool  is  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Indian  ('ouncil  of  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search.  A  regional  plan  to  achieve 
this  object  is  being  worked  out  and 
three  best  suited  areas,  temptTate 


Himalayan  region,  dry  northern  plains 
and  southern  region  and  deccan 
j)lateau  have  been  selected.  In  these 
places  all  aspects  of  sheep  breeding 
and  wool  biology  will  be  tackled. 
Sheep  breeding  and  research  connected 
with  w(M)l  production  has  since  1936 
been  financed  by  the  ('entral  (lovern- 
ment  through  the  ('ouncil  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research.  The  ('ouncil  has  car¬ 
ried  out  sehcti\’e  and  cross  bret'ding 
of  indigenous  sheep  with  inqM)rted 
rams.  A  number  of  Analysis  Labora- 
toric'S  have  also  Ix'en  established  to 
determine  the  quality  of  wool.  During 
i<)49  India  produced  woollen  yarn  and 
cloth  worth  about  Rs.  (k)  million  and 
7.3  million  respectively.  The  total 
value  of  raw  w(M)1  exported  during  the 
last  year  amounted  to  over  Rs.  33 
million. 

CEYLON’S  REVENUE  EXCESS 
('eylon’s  Treasury  has  recorded  an 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure, 
amounting  to  Rs.  103,942,218  for  the 
first  eleven  months  (October,  i()49,  to 
August,  n)3o)  of  the  i()49-3o  financial 
year.  The  total  revenue  during  the 
period  was  Rs.  332, (>38, 371  while  the 
total  expenditure  was  Rs.  449. orb, 333. 


The  main  sources  of  revenue  were:  — 
Customs — Rs.  322,999,593;  Income 
Tax,  Estate  Duty,  Stamps,  Excess 
Profits  Duty,  etc. — Rs.  124,492,408; 
Excise  and  Sale — Rs.  33.()ro,97();  Pos¬ 
tal  and  Telecommunication  Services — 
Rs.  i8,8()().9<)();  and  Port,  Har- 
Ixmr,  Wharf,  Warehouse,  etc.  — 
Rs.  16,088, t8(). 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure 
were: — l•'ducation  —  Rs.  ()o,()()5,(k)o; 
Health  anti  Local  ('lovernment — 
Rs.  68,333,111;  Trans|X)rt  and  Works 
— Rs.  49,o82,()34;  F(X)d  and  ('o- 
operative  Undertakings  —  Rs.  43,398, 
783;  Agriculture  and  Lands — Rs. 
30,8oo,()32;  Posts  and  Telecommuni¬ 
cations — Rs.  21,447,847;  and  Labour 
and  S(Hial  Services — Rs.  11,234,979. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  IN 
INDONESIA 

According  to  Dr.  Sumitro,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
the  principle  which  will  be  followed  by 
the  government  in  attracting  foreign 
investment  to  Indonesia  is  that  the 
jx'ople’s  activity  in  dev’eloping  their 
own  industry'  must  be  stimulated. 
This  policy'  dex-s  not  necessarily  imply 
that  foreign  capital  will  be  rejected. 


Pearls  from  Aastralia.»» 


This  man  dives  for  pearl  and  pearl-shell  on  the  tropical  north-west  coast  of 
Australia  and  so  contributes  to  the  infinite  variety  of  Australian  production. 
But  the  people  of  Australia  are  consumers,  as  well  as  producers,  and  the 
Australian  market  constitutes  a  rich  field  of  opportunity.  Essential  to 
any  successful  business  venture  is  knowledge,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  of  Australia  places  its  Information  Services  at  the  disposal 
of  all  British  business  houses.  They  may  be  used  with  confidence, 
for  the  Commonwealth  Bank  knows  Australia.  Its  branches  are 
widespread  and  its  activities  touch  upon  every  aspect  of  life  and 
industry  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea  .  .  .  Please  address  your 
enquiry  to  the  Manager. 


COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 

London  Office:  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C.2.  Also  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  London,  If'.CJ. 
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Instead,  foreign  investment  is  to  be 
given  opportunities  to  stimulate  and 
intensify  national  industry  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
produce  all  those  things  which  can 
only  be  made  by  large  scale  enterprise. 

The  Minister  pointed  out  that  foreign 
capital  investment  must  operate  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  conditions,  and  that 
amongst  these  conditions  is  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  Indonesian  capital  must  be 
giv’en  the  opportunity  of  participating 
in  the  enterprise.  No  single  nation,  he 

stressed,  is  to  be  given  a  priority  in  in¬ 
vestment  and  everyone  wiiose  activi¬ 
ties  can  be  advantageous  to  the  j>eople 
and  country  w’ill  be  given  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  participation. 

JAPANESE  EXPORTS  OF  RAILWAY 
ROLLING  STOCK 

According  to  the  recently  published 
figures  by  SCAP,  Japan  exported  -21 
railway  steam  locomofives  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1950,  while  the  total 
production  amounted  to  29  locomo¬ 
tives.  This  compares  with  monthly 
average  exports  of  one  locomotive  in 
1948,  and  six  locomotives  in  1949,  and 

monthly  average  production  of  two 
locomotives  in  1948,  and  eight  loco¬ 
motives  in  1949.  The  production  and 


i-’assenger  & 

Freight 

cars 

electric 

Total 

cars 

Exp. 

Total  Exp. 

projl . 
59 

0 

prod. 

367 

5 

64 

14 

2.58 

()3 

336 

3.5 

442 

160 

exports  of  passenger  and  freight  cars 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


1049  (monthly 
a\’eragp) 
19.50  (total  of 


BROKER  FOR  ALL 
BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS 
HANS  PISK 

Kua  Rosario  34,  1®  s.  3  Rio  do 

Janeiro  (Brazil) 

Cables  :  “Hanspisk.”  All  Standard 
Codes 

Speciality;  Waxes,  Oils,  Cocoa. 
Fibres,  Timber,  Cotton,  Cigars, 
Cigarettes,  Matches 

Comercio  e  Representacoes 

Menper  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

invite  your  enquiries  for 
Brazilian  Dementkolizrd  Peppermint  Oil 
Brazilian  Menthol  Crystal  USPXll 

Rua  Barao  de  Paranapiacaba  25 

8®  s.  8 

P.O.  Box  3237  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Cables:  “Menper-Sao  Paulo” 


K.  L.  BALLANTYNE  Pty.  L  d. 

295  Grant  Street,  South  Melboum,', 
Australia. 

Exporters  of  all  Australian  Dairy  Products. 


“  STEVAME  ” 

ESTEVA  Y  MESSER  S.A. 

Head  Office:  PALAFRUGELL  (Sp.^in) 
Manufacturers  and  «*xjM>rters  of  all  kind  of 
corks,  cork  tliscs,  cork  paper,  cork  tipping 
bobbins  ami  specialities, 

('able  address: 

sfKV.\MK  -  P.XL.M'RrCKLL 

GLAZEBROOKS  PAINTS 
AUSTRALIA  LTD. 

269-297  Williamstown  Road, 
Fishermen’s  Bend,  Melbourne 
Manufacturers  of  Paint,  Enamel  d  Lacquer 
Cables:  Pcrtnoglazc,  Melbourne 

THE  ELECTRIC  METER  CO. 
Castor  Road,  Brixham,  England 
lix|)ort  enquiries  welcomed  for  re¬ 
conditioned  electric  meters,  im¬ 
mediate  delivery,  low  prices. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Head  Office :  26  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2. 


A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  available  at  the  Bank's  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 
UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 


The  Gateway  to  India 

Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 
key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 

all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 

subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office  | 

and  branches.  ^ 
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PAPCO 

Czechoslovak  Paper  Trading  Company,  Ltd. 


PRAHA  IL 


P.O.B.822 


10,  TRIDA  POLITICKYCH  VEZNU 


Cables  PAPCO,  PRAHA 


Telephone  :  2I2-41/-5 


EXPORTERS  OF 

PAPER 
CARDBOARDS 
PAPERWARE  OF  ALL  KINDS 


REPRESESTATIVES  IN 

Pakistan  India  Australia  China 

Indo-China  Straits  Settlements 
AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


WE  INVITE 

EXPORT  ENQUIRIES 


for  the 


WdlJCnown  "PALFSACKS" 


MULTI -PLY 


PAPER  SACKS 

ONE  to  SIX  PUES  I  CLEAN  i  LOW  IN  PRId 
VALVED  or  OPEN-MOUTHED  i  STRONG 

FOR 

Cement,  Chemicals,  Feeding  Stuffs,  Lime 

Plaster,  Fertilisers,  Minerals,  Etc.,  Etc 

WILUAM  PALFREY  LTD. 

Haddon  Houm,  Ma  Fcnchurch  SCroot,  London,  E.C3 
Telephone:  Telegraphic  Address 

ROYai  7712/3/4  PALFSACKS  FEN  LONDON 


EASTERN  WORLD 

AGENTS 

IN  all  countries  not  listed  below, 

subscriptions  can  be  placei 
through  any  international  news¬ 
agents.  Where  exchange  regula¬ 
tions  permit,  subscriptions  can 
also  be  sent  direct  to  EASTERN 
WORLD,  45.  Dorset  St.,  London, 
W.l.  England. 

AFRICA  (EMt) 

Anglo  -  Tanganyikan  News 
Agency,  P.O.  Box  139-140 
TABORA,  Tanganyika, 

B.E.  Africa 

AUSTRALIA 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (all 
branches) 

ARGENTINE 

Standard  Agencia. 

^meralda  781,  BUENOS  AIRES 

iorneo 

Tim  &  Ed  Co., 

27.  Bond  Street.  JESSELTON 

IRAZIL 

F.  Stark.  Caixa  Postal  2786, 
SAG  PAULO 

CANADA 

Canadian  (Publishers  Institute, 
208  Birks  Buildings,  WINNIPEG 
William  Barber  Agency  Reg’d, 
1411  Crescent  Street,  MONTREAL 

CEYLON 

Basic  English  Bookstall. 

99.  Chatham  Street,  COLOMBO 


CHILE 

South  Pacific  Mail, 

Casilla  1250 
SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE 

CHINA 

Advertising  A  Publicity  Bureau, 

Ltd., 

Marina  House,  HONG  KONG 

FIJI 

Desai  Book  Depot, 

P.O.  Box  160,  SUVA 

FRANCE 

M.  Salmon,  159  rue  de  Flandre, 
PARIS 

GERMANY 

Zeitschriften-Aussenhandel, 
Hartungstr  8,  HAMBURG  13 

HONG  KONG 

Advertising  Sc  Publicity  Bureau, 
Ltd.,  Marina  House,  HONG  KONG 

INDIA 

A.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co., 

249,  Hornby  Road, 

BOMBAY  (and  branches) 

Higginbothams  Ltd., 

P.O.  Box  311,  Mount  Road, 
MADRAS  2  (and  branches) 
Central  News  Agency, 

12/90  Connaught  Circus, 

NEW  DELHI 
INDO-CHINA 

France-Asie,  93,  rue  d’Ormay, 
SAIGON 

ITALY 

International  Book  Board, 
S.A.C.,  30  Via  Manzoni,  MILAN  12 

JAPAN 

Maruzen  Co.,  Ltd., 

Tori  Nichome,  Nohonbashi, 
TOKYO 


MALAYA 

City  Book  Store,  Ltd., 
Winchester  House,  Coilyer  Quay, 
SINGAPORE 
NETHERLANDS 
E.  J.  Brill, 

Ouderijn  33A.  LEIDEN 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (ill 

branches) 

PAKISTAN 

Thomas  &  Thomas, 

Frere  Road,  Saddar, 

KARACHI 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (iH 
branches) 

SPAIN 

Publicitas  S.A., 

Boite  Postale  828, 
BARCELONA 

SWEDEN 

Wennergren  &  Williams  A.B.. 
Box  657,  STOCKHOLM 
SWITZERLAND 
Schmid  Annoncen  Verlag, 
Muhlengasse  17,  ZURICH 
UNITED  KINGDOM 
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EASTERN  WORLD.  45,  Dor». 
Street,  LONDON.  W.l 
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Albert  J.  Phiebig, 
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International  News  Co.  (all 
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William  Gregor 


an  English  clergyman,  was  the  discoverer  of 
titanium— a  metal  of  great  importance  today  in  the 
manufacture  of  paint,  pottery,  glass  and  leather. 
In  a  valley  of  his  own  parish,  in  Cornwall, 
Gregor  had  noticed  a  black  sand  with  peculiar 
magnetic  properties.  This  sand  is  now  recognised 
as  “  ilmenite  ”,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
titanium.  On  examination  Gregor  found  that 
almost  half  the  sand  consisted  of  a  reddish-brown 
solid.  Treating  this  with  sulphuric  acid,  he 
obtained  a  yellow  solution  which,  when  heated 
with  powdered  charcoal,  yielded  a  purplish  coloured 
slag.  The  slag  contained  titanium— but  Gregor, 
already  a  very  sick  man,  was  too  ill  either  to  carry 
investigations  further  or  to  isolate  the  pure  metal. 

Tht  Rev.  William  Gregor  was  born  in  Corn¬ 


wall  in  1762,  and  educated  at  Bristol  and  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow 
of  St.  John*s  College  and  entered  Holy  Orders 
He  was  always  a  keen  amateur  scientist  and, 
though  he  chose  to  settle  in  a  remote  village  of  his 
native  county,  he  quickly  acquired  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  metallurgical  chemist  through  his 
analysis  of  such  complicated  substances  as  topaz, 
wavcllite  and  uranium  mica.  His  death  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  fifty -five,  robbed  him 
of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  importance  of  his 
own  work.  Nevertheless,  his  work  on  titanium 
gives  him  a  place  in  that  select 
band  of  British  chemists  to  0  ^  |  % 

tvhom  the  world  owes  the 
discovery  of  important  elements. 


